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The Week. 

Coneragss assembled again on Monday. The first day was not a very 
busy one. In the Senate, Mr. Reverdy Johnson brought up the question 
of the admission of Mr. Thomas as senator from Maryland; and there 
was some good debate by Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Howe, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Trumbull, but nothing done. In the House, there was 


the regular Monday morning call of States for bills and joint resolutions, 
the most important bill offered being one by Mr. Broomall, of Pennsyl- 








vania, providing for the gradual contraction of the cu-rency by the 
redemption of legal-tender notes, when presented in sums of less than 
$100, at 140 during the first month, 139} the second, and so on till | 
gold and legal tenders are of equal value, which would be the case, Mr. 


expenses to enable him to reach his destination. Without pre- 
tending to throw any light on so knotty a question, we take leave to 
say, that we think the Senate is hardly in such a state of mental com- 
posure as to be fit to hold the scales while a father’s motives, under 
such circumstances, are being weighed. Mr. Thomas's loyalty ought 
to be tested, and in this rough world can only be tested fairly, by a re 
view of his conduct in matters purely political. In domestic life, we 
all act from mixed motives, and few of us are equal to playing the 
part of Brutus, let our loyalty or love of justice be ever so great. 





Mr. Upson has introduced a resolution, to which Mr, Boutwell has 
added another, setting the Reconstruction Committee to work to find 
out whether it would not be a good thing to give the constitutional 
conventions at the South the appointment of all civil officers in the 
various States of the South, and also—this is Mr. Boutwell’s sugges 
tion—whether it would not be well to “ constitute” the whole of the 
said States a vast military district, and to declare the governments set 
up by order of the President to be no governments at all, by act of 
Congress. It must be remembered that these suggestions come from 
gentlemen who, with their friends, have had the work of reconstruc 
tion completely in their hands for two years at least, and have enjoyed 
during the whole of that period the support and forbearance of the 
public. They have passed what bills they pleased, with as little dis 
cussion as they pleased, which was very little indeed. The Recon 
struction bill which they produced at the end of this period was found 
after it was enacted to be, owing to their haste, carelessness, and 
impatience of criticism, singularly defective, and Congress had to be 
summoned in the middle of summer to amend it; it has had more 
recently to be amended again; and it has been put into operation 


and has nearly done its work—the country waiting in great anxiety 


for the result. At this point one of the authors of the bill himself 
steps forward and asks us gravely to make an entirely new arrange 


Broomall thinks, in six years and eight months. Then the House re-| ment, and treat the law as if it had never been passed, and as if no 
ferred to the Reconstruction Committee a scheme of Mr. Boutwell’s, of such thing as reconstruction had ever been contemplated. We take it 
which the main point is that all the military districts are to be thrown for granted that the Republican party sees that it has borne with as 
into one, and put under command of the General of the Army. Next, | much of this sort of ‘‘ statesmanship”™ as it can well stand. We hope 
by a strict party vote, General Hancock was refused a vote of thanks, | it does, at all events. 
and, on the other hand, the Republicans thanked Grant for his resist- Me ee I RTT “ke 
ance to the removal of Sheridan. The House did nothing else of im- | The New York Tribune of Monday contained a letter from Washing 
portance, except that, at the instance of Mr. Banks, it passed with great | ton, giving an account of the condition of the political world there, 
despatch a bill making eight hours a legal day’s work in all Govern- which was decidedly the ablest piece of writing—ablest, we mean, from 
ment shops and yards. Ostensibly, this is done that the number of *° artistic point of view—we remember to have seen in a newspaper for a 
men employed may be increased during the present hard times; but ‘long while. The writer—who might be Wendell Phillips, greatly 80 - 
we suppose the working-men in Mr. Banks’s and other districts will eted down and writing under personal intimidation ; or “Warrington,” 
hear of it pretty often during the next Presidential and Congressional °f the Springfield Republican, shorn of everything in him that the 
canvass, On Tuesday nothing of moment occurred in the House. The Anti-Slavery Standard or Boston Commonwealth thinks able or “ witty ol 
Senate repealed the Internal Revenue tax on cotton, but provided for °* Horace Greeley, in a state of considerable depression, after having 
levying it again in 1869. passed a night with the Jockey Club; but who wields a keener blade 
_and has a more supple wrist than any of them—discusses, with great 
show of philosophy, the coming Presidential campaign. He enumerates, 
The charge brought against Mr. Thomas, senator elect from Mary- as possible candidates, Chase, Grant, Colfax, Butler, and Morton, but the 
land, by the New York bankers, of having aided Cobb in putting only one whose chances he seriously discusses is Grant, of whom he 
the Government credit in peril in 1860, appears to have been suc-| thinks badly. He sets forth with great force and feeling the objections 








cessfully met by evidence ; but the charge of disloyal conduct in Mary- 
land, and particularly of having advanced money to his son to enable 
him to join the Confederate army, still resists all solvents that have 
been applied to it. The discussion on this last matter became some- 
what nice and metaphysical, the point being raised, whether a man 


to soldier-candidates, but many of them are of a kind that lead us to 
suspect him of having passed most of his life in Paris. He divides 
the Republican party into three classes: 1, The dissatisfied Republi- 
cans in the South; 2, The Butler Republicans in the West, who want 
to pay the national bonds in currency; 3, The Anti-National-Bank 
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Republicans. We do not ourselves think very much of all this as a bit ously cruel to each other is true enough, and too true, and the Govern- 


. . ' 
of classification, but as the work of an acute observer it is worth atten- 


tion. 
man for the Presidency under all the circumstances, The head he does 
not produce, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, the remainder of the 
person is that of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, clarum et venerabile nomen. On reading over the writer’s list of 
objections to military candidates, we thought seriously of putting down 
the objections that suggest themselves to candidates who are already on 
the judicial bench, and we found on running through them that they were 
far weightier and graver than those under which the soldiers labor, but 


too numerous to mention this week. Soldiers die, and they need great | 


wars to raise them to eminence, A court of justice never dies, and the 
conversion of its bench into a platform from which men may step into 
the Presidency we should look upon as one of the greatest misfortunes | 
that could befall the country—a stab in its vitals. 





| 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston Post is the author of 

a story, which, as he tells it, we do not credit, of Mr. Delmar, the head 
of the Statistical Bureau, having furnished certain “ interesting finan- 
cial statistics” in reply to a communication from General Butler, show- 
ing that “ the civilization of the world depends in a great measure on 
the character and quantity of its circulating medium ;” and that “ the 
long monetary dearth” which prevailed after the fall of the Roman 
Empire “led to the social degradation which marked the dark ages, 
and which cuiminated in the system of feudal laws from which even | 
modern civilization has failed to entirely free itself,” etc. We trust Mr. | 
Delmar has not been doing anything so ill-advised as furnishing Gen- | 
era! Butler with loose statistics, as that gentleman would be pretty sure | 
to injure himself or those around him with them. In any case, we feel | 


pretty confident that the foregoing theory of the part played in| 
civilization by “ the circulating medium ” is largely the composition of | 
our learned friend, “ Our Washington Correspondent” himself. It | 
bears all the marks of his ingenious and original mind. The quantity 

of the circulating medium depends on the state of civilization, and | 
not the state of civilization on the quantity of the circulating medium. 

Money was plenty in the Augustan age for the same reason that paved 

roads were plenty, it diminished in quantity during the Middle Ages 

for the same reason that the Roman roads disappeared, and this dimi- 

nution had, of course, about as much to do with producing “the 

social degradation” of the “ dark ages” as with causing the rise of 
Gothic architecture. Pocket-handkerchiefs are another thing which 

multiply or diminish in number as nations advance or recede in civi- 

lization, and are undoubtedly a help to it; but then neither moral nor 

material progress can be said to “‘ depend” on the number of pocket- 

handkerchiefs. 





General Sherman’s report in regard to the Indians will soon be laid 
before Congress, and it will be a wonder if it is not a sensible, practi- 
cal document. From a brief synopsis that has got into print, we should 
say that it will be of a character to please the Western people, and will 
reflect very well the opinions of those of them who best know the In- 
dians—of Kit Carson, say. The synopsisabove mentioned makes General 
Sherman say that the interests of the peaceable Indians, of the settlers, 
and the whites demand that a decided change should be made in the ad- 
ministration of the Indian Bureau. Like most of the military men, he 
wishes the Bureau transferred bodily to the War Department. If, how- 
ever, Congress will not do that, he would have a division of duties made, 
would have the wild Indians turned over to the military arm, while to 
the Bureau with a civil head he would give charge of those tribes and 
parts of tribes which are on reservations and becoming civilized. The 
army, he says, is held responsible for all troubles with the Indians, yet is 
for ever hampered in its action by the civilian officials. This latter state- 
ment we suppose to be true, but we doubt if many people hold the army 
responsible for the disgraceful condition of our relations with the tribes. 
The policy of the Government has al ways been hesitating, weak, almost 
resultless—except that new treaties resulted in new wars pretty regularly 


He sketches in mere outline, however, and in charcoal, the best | 





—cruel to the Indians and cruel to the whites, That these are barbar- 


ment has had no easy task; but much blame belongs to it. 





We are informed, on what we consider good authority, that the 
Judge Erskine whom Mr. Toombs abused with such violence the other 
day, isso far from being what Mr. Toombs called him that he is an honor- 
able man, a Christian, a sound lawyer, and an upright judge. But he was 
an undisguised Unionist during the war; and then, as for Mr. Toombs, 
there are times, our correspondent adds, when his abuse is to be listened 
to and let pass: “ His friends well know what weakness of Mr. Toombs 
it was that cost him his election to the Presidency of the Confederate 
States.” This we print in justice to Judge Erskine. We may add 


, that the judge did not refuse Mr. Stephens and Mr. Toombs permission 


to practise because they were unable to take the test oath, but because 
neither of them has obtained the President’s pardon. Ability to take 


the test oath cannot supply the want of the pardon ; having this latter, 


they would be at once admitted to practice. 





There are two movements begua and prospering in Europe, one in 
France and one in England, which promise, if they continue to be suc- 
cessful, social results of the greatest value. The one in France is the 
higher or, as it is called there, “‘ the secondary education ” of women, 
of which we have already spoken several times, to the credit of which M. 
Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, is entitled, and on account of 
which he has been vigorously denounced by M. Dupanloup, the famous 
Bishop of Orleans, as a man “ the cup of whose iniquity is full.” The 
courses of lectures at the Sorbonne are already a great success; and 
what is most remarkable is, that girls belonging to the most distin- 
guished families in Paris, including two nieces of the Empress, are at- 
tending them—showing that the “ education of the heart” by the priests, 


'“ under the mother’s eye,” is no longer considered, even in the most 


priest-ridden circles, all that girls need to qualify them for the duties 
of life. When one remembers what kind of personage the French 
jeune fille is, and then sees the ability, the force, and the acuteness which 
French married women bring to bear on the affairs of life, in spite of 
their defects of education, one cannot help hoping for some very re- 
markable effects on French society from the increased mental training, 
and consequent mental emancipation before marriage, which the new 
system promises. Who knows but out of it may come a reaction 
against the refined materialism, or rather paganism, which has of late 
years been taking possession of French society ? 





The movement in England is the establishment of a system of arbi- 
tration between masters and workmen, or rather between the trades- 
unions; for it is through, or rather under, the trades-unions that the 
workmen act. It has begun at Nottingham, which was until 1860 as 
great a hotbed of strife, and strife in its most repulsive forms, between 
labor and capital as Sheffield. In that year the evil was felt to have 
reached the limits of the endurable, and threatened the ruin of the 
trade of the town. A board of arbitration was consequently estab- 
lished, consisting of six masters and six workmen, the latter chosen by 
the votes of the members of the trades-unions. The number has since 
been increased to nine on each side; but most questions in dispute are 
now decided by a committee of four, the right of appeal to the whole 
board being seldom exercised. The result has been that for seven years 
there have been neither strikes nor “lock-outs” in Nottingham. 
Amicable discussion settles everything; the workmen learn round the 
board table what are the real profits, risks, and difficulties of the mas- 
ters, and the masters learn what are the real hardships, requirements, 
and expectations of the workmen. The plan has worked so success- 
fully that it has spread to all the great manufacturing towns of Not- 
tinghamshire, and there is a prospect of its being introduced into 
Sheffield itself. 





The one subject of thought and talk in England is still the Fenians 
and Fenianism. Nothing very serious has occurred since the Clerken- 
well tragedy, which was doubtless atrocious, but which the London 
Times has been trying very absurdly to prove so terribly atrocious that 
nobody could possibly have planned or executed it except Irishmen, as 
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if Fieschi and Orsini had never thrown bombs into the midst of an in- | pesations, and was ready to avail himself of their victories, and to 
nocent crowd; or as if Guy Fawkes had never made arrangements to cover, if need were, their defeat. This most people believed already, 
blow up “the three estates of the realm” at one blast; or as if the | however; the obscure point in the imbroglio is to what extent France 
trades-union outrages had never been heard of; or as if the troops of signified her acquiescence in what was on foot. It appears that up to 
his present Majesty the Emperor of the French had not swept the Bou- | a certain point the Emperor, though warned by the Italian minister, 
levards and the houses along them with musketry, when there was no. gave no sign of displeasure, which led the Italian cabinet to count 
enemy near, in his own capital, merely to strike terror, killing and on his approval, or at least on non-interference, He then suddenly be 

wounding peaceful men and women by the hundred ; and as if many came alarmed for the Convention, and just then Ratazzi resigned, but 








towns had not been bombarded in our time by “ lawful governments” in 
order to drive out rebels. The fact is that the ends of political conspira- 
tors and fanatics of every race and station are apt to assume such enor- 


mous proportions in their eyes that the means, no matter of what nature, | 


seem dwarfed and insignificant. It is not the Irish only who in politi- 
cal struggles are unskilful in the use of moral weights and measures. 
Some of the help they get in putting a good face on their performances 
from cool bystanders, however, is curious. There is a large band of 
sophists both in England and this country who are now trying to per- 
suade us that the killing of Policeman Brett was a comparatively harm- 
less because a “ political” act. This, if it means anything, means that 
as long as the object you have in view is a political one, and you enter- 
tain no personal animosity to your victims, or will derive no personal 
gain from their death, you may kill as many people as you please— 
kill them suddenly, treacherously, in the midst of peace and fancied 
security. On this theory, the assassination of Mr. Lincoln was a venial 
crime ; so was the St. Alban’s raid ; and so was the attempt to throw the 
night trains off the track on the New York Central, for which a “ Vir- 
ginian gentleman” was most righteously hanged by General Dix in 
this harbor, in 1864, in spite of the fact that he had been regularly 
detailed for “ special service ” by his masters in Richmond. 





Mr. Gladstone has been making a batch of speeches to his constitu- 
ents, one of which was mainly devoted to the Irish question, and was 
full of wisdom, of just, humane, and comprehensive views of the 
situation expressed in terse and vigorous English. He comes out 
boldly for the abolition of the Church Establishment ; for the conces- 
sion to Catholics of a charter for their University, which has hitherto 
been denied them; for the legalization all over Ireland of the Ulster 
custom of “ tenant right ’—that is, the abrogation of the common law 
rule which makes all improvements made on land the property of the 
owner in fee; and for the government of Ireland in all things what- 
soever according to Irish and not English ideas, just as Scotland is 
governed according to Scotch ideas. Englishmen have not, and have 
never had since 1688, a policy with regard to Scotland. They have 
left it its own church, its own law, and whenever any Scotch question 
comes up in Parliament it is almost invariably left to the decision of 
Scotch members. Mr. Gladstone pointed out also that the success of the 
American Fenians amongst the Irish at home was the natural result of 
the hopelessness into which the latter had fallen with regard to the) 
results of peaceful agitation—a hopelessness which the past too fully | 
justified. At the same time he denounced in as strong terms as he | 
could muster both the principles and practices of the Fenians proper, 
and rightly put the Canadian expedition of last summer, the Manchester | 
tragedy, and the Clerkenwell outrage on the same moral level—as acts | 
of murder and brigandage, all the more detestable for the scale on 
which they were perpetrated and the helplessness and innocence of 
their victims. 





Ratazzi’s political career has been a singular one. For several 
years, in fact ever since 1859, he has passed in Italy for a French parti- 
san—almost, in fact, an agent of the French Emperor—and his advent to 
power was always taken as an indication that a policy of greater sub- 


| what passed between the two governments at this point we only know 
from M. Rouher’s version in the French Chamber, and this is hardly 
trustworthy. The Italian blue or yellow or green book, we forget 
which, is silent on this the most obscure and most interesting part of 
the affair. Meanwhile, there are signs that the King is growing restive 
under the pelting of the radical storm, and is inclined to throw him 

self into the arms of the Garibaldians and brave the worst, A new 
election will probably make the radicals stronger than ever. The 
Menabrea cabinet has at last been formed. 


| 


What is perhaps most singular and most puzzling about this im 
broglio is the course of the French Government. It was noticed that 
the declarations of the Marquis de Moustier, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in the French Senate were very guarded, and left the ground 
open for an arrangement, or what the French call a “ transaction,” 
which is something more than an arrangement, with Italy. M. Rou- 
her’s declarations, on the other band, in the Corps Législatif were 
frank almost to violence, and he asserted with considerable vehemence, 
and after a pause, that Italy should “never have Rome.” M. Rouher, 
moreover, was known to have come direct from the palace, where he 
had had a two-hours’ conference with the Emperor before he made his 
speech, and the speech was naturally enough considered fatal to the 
proposed conference. If Italy was never to have Rome, there was no 
need of a conference, for a conference could only meet to debate open 
questions, and not to register French decrees. Now it appears the 
Government feels it has gone too far. The Moniteur publishes letters 
from Florence showing that things are going on beautifully in Italy, 
and the semi-official journals are trying to explain away M. Rouher’s 
speech by asserting that what he said was, that Italy should never 
seize on Rome (s'emparer), not that she should never have Rome. 
This will hardly satisfy the clerical party, nor the Thiers party, but 
the Emperor probably begins to feel that it is easier to brave them than 
to brave the radicals of all Europe, by assuming in Italy the position 
vacated by Austria. M. Thiers will apparently reap the reward of his 
late speech in the detestation of the Liberals and at least the distrust 
of the Conservatives. The Liberals are disgusted by his revival at 
this day of theories of international relations against which France 
has fought and argued for half a century, and which were the ground- 
work of all that was worst in the treaties of 1815; while the friends 
| of the Papacy are not disposed to be grateful for the adhesion of a 
| philosopher who lets it plainly be seen that he befriends the Pope 
merely as a means of harassing Victor Emanuel. It was not in this 
| spirit that the wonderful Zouaves fought, who, the clergy assure us, 
outdid at Mentana Thermopyle and Lepanto and divers other historic 

fights. Unfortunately for the parallel Leonidas received no reinforce- 
ment of Gauls armed with breech-loaders, and Don John, if he looked 
at all, looked in vain for the help of iron-clad rams. 








In France the political world is entirely occupied with the army 
bill, the Italian question having been for the present disposed of. As 
eighty-two deputies have put down their names as about to deliver 
speeches on it, the debate will last as long as the patience of the 
Chamberand the country. The billis very unpopular, as it enormously 





servience to France was about to be pursued. It now turns out—such increases the army, extends the term of service in and out of garrison to 
is he value of rumor—that he was nothing of the kind, that he has | nine years, and does not allow marriage till the seventh year. The 
been singularly hostile to France, and that he was the only public man Government is preparing gradually to shoulder the burden of the 
in Italy who had the courage to brave the Imperial Government on the Mexican bonds,—the reason being, say its enemies, that its officials in 
Roman question. Late Cable despatches inform us that General Mena- ‘the provinces bamboozled 800,000 persons into investing in them, who 
brea is publishing correspondence which shows that Ratazzi was really | will vote against the official candidates at the coming general election 
in league with the Garibaldians; knew of and winked at their pre- | unless their mouths are stopped. 
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SOUTHERN INFLUENCE ON THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Tur elections of 1867 have, of course, had a powerful influence 
upon the minds of the Southern people, and have materially changed 
the political prospect in the South. A repetition of the Republican 
victories of 1866 would have ensured the process of reconstruction 
against every danger, except the extremest folly of its friends, Mr. 
Johnson would not have dared to interfere, and the most discontented 
Southerner would not have dared to talk of resistance. As it is, Mr. 
Johnson succeeds in putting serious obstacles in the way, and by hold- 
ing out to the dissatisfied portion of the Southern people hopes of 
their final escape from the conditions imposed by Congress, he encour- 
ages them to a bitter resistance, which may yet lead to the worst 
results. 

The colored people of the South, and the many thousands of white 
men who have co-operated with them during the past year, are, of 
course, affected in a different way by the Northern reaction. Feeling 
that all which makes life desirable is at stake in this great contest, 
they will undoubtedly insist more strenuously than ever that no party 
which claims their support shall occupy an uncertain ground in respect 
to the questions which are to them of more vital importance than any 
others. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that the mass of Southern 
Republicans should be urgent for the nomination of some such man as 
Chief-Justice Chase, whose record upon the chief political question of 
the day is so unmistakable. Such a man would undoubtedly not only 
command the votes of the entire South in a Republican Convention, 
but would receive more votes in the election at the South than any 
more conservative or doubtful candidate of the party. For no one 
who understands Southern feeling imagines that Grant will receive 
more votes from white men than Chase would, while every one knows 
that the name of Chase would excite a far greater enthusiasm among 
the colored yoters than would that of any other possible candidate. 
Southern Republicans, therefore, advocate the claims of their favorite 
on grounds of expediency, as faras the South is concerned ; but they 
are also actuated by more important considerations. They cannot 
afford to risk any uncertainty. Whether the next administration calls 
itself Republican or Democratic, if it destroys the governments created 
under the auspices of Congress and disfranchises the colored race, it 
will be fatal to the Republicans of the South as a party, and to many 
of them as individuals. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the evils of a reactionary course 
would fall exclusively upon the colored people. The white men who, 
to the number of thirty thousand in North Carolina, as many more in 
Georgia, and half as many in Virginia, have identified themselves with 
the Republican party by voting in favor of reconstruction upon the 

-basis of equal suffrage, have more to lose than the negroes, and are as 
likely to lose it. The negro can at most suffer degradation into a con- 
dition out of which he has not long escaped, and which he knows from 
experience how to endure. It is not, indeed, probable that he could 
be put back into precisely the same plight in which the war found 
him. But the white man who has dared to associate politically with 
him has risked the loss of a social standing, such as it was, which he 
las never been without. A reaction would put every such white man 
beneath the feet of his enemies. No mark of contempt would be 
spared him. He would be treated just as in India they treat those who 
break the laws of caste. The highest Brahmin, upon violating those 
laws, falls instantly to the lowest depth. So if the law of politica} 
caste is restored in the South, every white Republican will be put 
lower in the social scale than his negro neighbor, will have less favor 
shown him, and probably will be less able to get justice from the 
courts, ‘ 

If, therefore, the Southern States are represented in the approach- 
ing Republican Convention, it will be by men thoroughly in earnest, 
who will listen to no proposition for compromise upon questions per- 
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taining to reconstruction. If the majority of the Northern delegates 
should wish to evade those issues, it would have to be done by shut- 
ting out the South. With a fall Southern delegation, it would be 
impossible to make the convention a conservative body. The nomi- 
nee for the Presidency will probably be the same in any event, but the 
platform will be considerably modified by the influence of Southern 
delegates. 

There are hints from some quarters of the possibility of a radical 
secession from the convention, but we do not apprehend any such 
occurrence. There will be no revolt against the nomination of Grant 
upon a clear declaration of principles accepted by him. If, by some 
extraordinary combination of events, the ultra-conservatives were to 
gain control of the convention, to shut out the Southern delegates, 
and to adopt a reactionary platform, or none at all, there would be 
serious danger of a division of the party; but this we can scarcely 
deem possible. The Republican party, North as well as South, is not 
at all inclined to divest itself of principles, to abandon the road upon 
which it has entered, or to betray the allies whom it has invited to its 
support. Moreover, count must be taken, in estimating the danger of 
a split, of the power a nominating convention in great crises possesses, 
of doing as it pleases within certain wide limits. The dissatisfaction 
of large sections of the Republican party with its two last nominations 
was very deep, and there was plenty of disposition to set up a second 
candidate, but the game was felt to be too dangerous. The Southern 
loyalists may feel very little enthusiasm for Grant and a great deal for 
Chase ; but then, after Grant has been nominated, they will probably 
see that the chance of choosing between them is gone, and that, if they 
wish to try their luck again, they must take the chance of getting 
Pendleton or Seymour. 








COMMEROIAL MORALITY IN AMERICA AND IN ENGLAND. 


Aw “awful exposure” of the moral condition of the mercantile 
classes in England, as illustrated by the trade frauds and banking 
frauds and railroad frauds which have been so numerous of late, ap- 
peared recently in the London Spectator. It was a frightful picture, 
but it was a picture of a kind which the condensation required by 
periodical writing has of late made very common, in which all men- 
tion of modifying and redeeming facts, or counteracting agencies, is 
omitted. The mere enumeration of the repulsive phenomena of any 
society or of any crisis—such, for instance, as Dr. Mackay used to pre- 
sent to the readers of the London 7imes during the late war—may be 
in every respect accurate, and yet may suggest very false inferences, 
To make out a list of the frauds in the commissariat or quartermas- 
ter’s department, for example, and of all the desertions which were 
revealed in any one year of the war, and yet say nothing of the sacri- 
fices made during the same period by individual towns to fill their 
quotas, or of the operations of the Sanitary Commission, or of the 
magnitude of the temptations to which contractors or employees 
were exposed, or of the difficulties of organization and accountability 
in a service organized as ours was, would be to present a very false no- 
tion of the condition of American society during the war. So also— 
although every word said by the Spectator of the dishonesty of 
the English business-world might doubtless be supported by fifty hard 
facts—the whole picture of English society presented by it is never- 
theless, we think, misleading, inasmuch as we are told nothing of the 
agencies which are working against this dishonesty, or of the condition 
of that large portion of the community which necessarily has no share 
in the great mercantile frauds. 

The picture, however, derives a large portion of its interest from 
the fact that on the surface it seems applicable to all the great com- 
mercial communities of the world as well as to England—to all of them, 
at least, in which trade is based on the principle of competition. Never- 
theless, there are certain reasons why it is more nearly true of England 
than of any other country, or perhaps we should say than of this 
country—for this is the only country in the world with which Eng- 
land, commercially considered, can be fairly compared. In France 
and in Germany and Italy the principle of competition is not nearly 
so active, which is another way of saying that the men are less enterpris- 
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ing and more contented, though perhaps less honest at bottom than | 
Englishmen or Americans; that is, they may cheat more readily, but 
they cheat spasmodically and on a small scale, rarely generally and 
systematically. Such frauds as have been revealed in England of late, 
in which the management of railroads and other joint-stock enterprises 
has been, year after year, a kind of juggling process, skilfully con- 
ducted for the spoliation of stockholders, are things from which most 
Frenchmen or Italians would recoil, as from taking the command of a 
seventy-four or charge of an astronomical observatory. If such gigan- 
tic swindles are less frequent in this country than in England, it is not 
from want of enterprise or ability. The necessary skill and courage 
abound here; in fact, abound here far more than in England. More- 
over, the moral basis of American society is very similar to that of 
England. If the state of religious and moral ideas by which life in| 
either country is regulated be carefully overhauled, it will be found 
very similar on both sides of the water. The religious and moral | 
training of men and women in the two countries is nearly the same 
in all classes; amongst the classes who, in England, do most of the | 
swindling, they are almost exactly the same. Yet there is no question | 
whatever that the state of things which has been revealed in England | 
by the exposures of the last two years not only does not exist here, | 
but cannot exist, even supposing the commercial morality of Ameri- | 
cans to be no higher than that of Englishmen. | 


Foremost amongst our reasons for coming to this conclusion is one | 
which will probably be questioned by seven readers out of ten on the 
other side of the water at least, and that is, that wealth does not stand 
so high amongst the prizes of life in America as it does in England, 
and therefore the pursuit of it is not so eager, and the mass of men 
engaged in the pursuit of it are not so unscrupulous. It is quite true 
that a far larger proportion of the population is engaged in the pur- 
suit of wealth here than in England, and a far larger proportion think 
and talk of nothing else. But on the other hand—and it is from this 
point of view that we must look at the matter in order to get at the 
moral results of wealth-seeking—the number of persons absorbed in 
the pursuit of wealth in America is very much smaller in proportion to 
the number and variety of ways in which wealth is to be won than it 
isin England. The resources of this country and the number of its 
fields of industry are far greater than those of England—great enough 
to employ and reward the energies of tenfold the population now em- 
ployed upon them, putting aside altogether any increase of resources or 
fields of industry from new discoveries or inventions, This naturally, 
while stimulating people to the highest pitch of exertion, makes the ac- 
quisition of a fortune seem very much less of an achievement here than it 
does in England or anywhere in Europe. We have nostatistics on hand 
bearing on this subject, and we doubt if any‘exist that can be depended 
on, The income-tax returns are very fallacious, for various reasons. 








There is one test, however, which is of considerable value, particularly 
| 





to marry his daughters to men of family or rank. In nine cases out of 
ten this game is not very successful; but the one case in which it is 
successful is amply sufficient to cause it to be tried in the other nine. 
Now it would be difficult to give an American an idea of the attrac 

tions the position of a country gentleman with the entrée of “ London 
society” has for the British trader and his family. It contains for 
them all the happiness that can be had on this side of the grave, and 
some, perhaps, which they often despair of finding on the other 
side, Therefore, when an English commercial man is running the race 
for wealth, he is not striving, as the American is, simply for a journey 
in Europe, a large house, fast horses, and plenty of fine furniture, snug 
fortunes for his daughters, the means of setting his sons up in business, 
a place on bank boards and charitable committees, and a little extra 
consideration amongst other business men; he is trying to lift himself 
into a completely new world, to surround himself with new asso 

ciations, to enrol his name and that of his remote descendants in 
another order of society, and to acquire for himself a portion of the 
deference which is paid to those who wear famous names or can boast 
of long descent. This is naturally a tremendous prize; it affects the 
imagination as few prizes have ever done, and it is only in England 
that it is offered. On the Continent, there is nothing like it. There 
the nobility is either a close corporation, which cannot be opened with 
a golden key, or else there is nothing inside of it answering in social 
and political weight and dignity to the English county family. 

The moral effect upon English society of the state of things we have 
been describing is, of course, execrably bad. It gives money an im 
portance in England such as it possesses in no other country on the 
globe, and inflicts on poverty a stigma such as nowhere else attaches 
to it. It makes all distinction of little or no value, certainly of no per 
manent value, without that of wealth. The successful author or artist 
or orator may shine for a season, but unless he has a fortune at his 
back he may count confidently on obscurity or on loss of real considera- 
tion, or on having all social or political advancement denied him or made 
very difficult fur him, It is the common belief in Europe that it is the 
custom of Americans to estimate everything in money, and it is a be- 
lief for which there is, unfortunately, too much foundation. But there 
is, perhaps, no country in which men are less esteemed merely for tle 
possession of wealth and in which other sorts of distinction exact so 
much respect—not even France. We doubtif any country can produce 
as long a list of poor popular idols, orators, poets, historians, essayists, 
lecturers, and politicians. Many of them may be very sorry idols, it is 
true, but this is due simply to defects of mental culture and not of moral 
tone. The idols owe the worship they receive to the popular respect 
for talent or genius; and it is a worship on which the “social position ” 
of the idol exercises no influence whatever. 

One other cause of the prevalence of systematic swindling in 


'England—we are not now talking of the smal) frauds of the shop- 


as it is nov a prepared one, and that is the number of American travel- | keepers—is the want of what is called “knowledge of business” on 
lers in Europe. There are very few of them who are not possessors of | the part of the great mass of the population. There is in England, as in 
accumulated property, and, taking distance and expense into account, levery aristocratic country in which there is at the same time a large 
we think it is fair to estimate their number as bearing the proportion to | mass of accumulated capital, a very large body of persons belonging to 
the number of the English travellers of three to two. _ Wherever money | what may be called the “ gentle class,” but to which there is here noth- 
is easily made, not only is a fortune of itself a comparatively small prize, | ing to correspond—daughters and younger sons of good families, half- 
but hope is very strong. These two facts of themselves are a constant | pay officers, professional men with small fortunes independent of their 
check on unscrupulousness—that is, on systematic and combined un- | professional incomes; people such as those whom Hawthorne describes 
agree rae cecil tt Biel tne ak = as has as forming so large a proportion of the inhabitants of Leamington. 
P 5 panies. | They all have money to invest, and are entirely dependent on their in- 

Great frauds, like highway robbery, are the phenomena of a society in| yestments for their means of livelihood, but they are brought up in an 
which the struggle is very desperate, and in which ease and luxury and | ignorance of “ business,” properly so called, of its processes, conditions, 
social consideration are very hard to win. and of everything relating to accounts, not only rare in America, but of 
Not only, however, is wealth a greater prize in England than in| which few Americans can form any idea, and it is an ignorance which, 
America, owing to the greater difficulty of acquiring it, but it there | instead of feeling ashamed of, they hug and glory in, as the mark of 
puts within the reach of its possessors certain social distinctions which /a certain social position. In this class there are, moreover, thousands 
here are unknown. Everybody knows that in England the ambition | of women not only ignorant of business themselves, but having no 
of the successful trader or speculator is not simply to acquire wealth, | male relative who is much, if any, less ignorant. Their incomes are 
but by means of his wealth to escape from the class in which he was apt to be small, but they rarely attempt to increase them, and when 
born and enter that of the landed aristocracy. He, therefore, as soon | they do, as in seasons of great speculation like the last three or four 


as he can retire from business, either gets into Parliament or buys a 
landed estate, or both, and sends his sons to Eton or Harrow, and tries 





years, are pretty sure to fall among thieves. The investments of this 
class in railroads and joint-stock companies of various kinds—particu- 
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larly banks—are enormous, and they furnish a prey to fraudulent direc- 
tors and operators such as no rogues probably ever lighted on before, 
and such as rogues in this country never meet with. It is only in 
their simplicity and helplessness that we can find the explanation 
of the fact that the directors of large numbers of the English rail- 
roads have been able to go on, year after year, submitting “ cooked” 
statements and accounts, which the public and the stockholders felt 

. satisfied were cooked, without knowing how to bring the knaves to 
justice. The Economist mentioned recently the case of one road the di- 
rectors of which mean to be honest, but who, knowing well that the pub- 
lic will not believe a word they say, have been forced to solicit a deter- 
mined enemy, Lord Cranbourne, to become their chairman. We need 
hardly say that no directors could play a prolonged game of fraud 
here. When one of our great industrial Bedouins wants to perpetrate 
railroad or other joint-stock jobs, he has to begin by buying up the 
stock himself; after that he can, of course, play what tricks he 
pleases. If he left it in the hands of the community, he would find 
himself, as soon as his combinations began to work, followed up by a 
thousand eyes as keen as his own. Half the widows even, amongst his 
intended victims, would know enough to expose him, and not one but 
would have a son or brother or friend whom no balance-sheet or report 
could deceive. 

The moral value of the wide diffusion of “ business knowledge,” of 
familiarity with its conditions, requisites, and tests, and of the habits of 
mind which successful business men possess, cannot, we think, be over- 
rated. The rarity of them in English society we look upon as one great 
cause of the apparent rottenness of the English mercantile world. The 
very great diffusion of them here we look on as one of the greatest 
safeguards of American society, as the great cause of what we be- 
lieve to be a fact, that there is no country in the world in which the 
amount of fraud bears so small a proportion to the amount of trust. 
Rogues abound only where dupes abound, and ignorance is the soil out 
of which dupes grow. The weak point of American society is the indis- 
position to visit knaves with heavy social penalties—but of this we 
have no space to speak now. 











THE RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION. 


Srxce Mr. Banks brought in, and carried through the House of 
Representatives, his great bill for defining afresh the American doc- 
trine of neutrality, he appears to have done nothing in his favorite 
field. The Neutrality bill was a remarkable piece of legislation—so 
remarkable that even those members of the House who confessed they 
had never seen the like of it voted for it, we suppose, out of sheer 
wonderment. Its principal peculiarity was, as Mr. Bemis, of Boston, 
pointed out at the time, that it not only disregarded all precedents, 
but it treated all the facts of the case as if they did not exist, and all 
principles as if they had no force, and began at the beginning—that 
point being situated, as well as we could make out, in Mr. Banks’s own 
brain. The Senate, however, being composed mainly of elderly men, 
in whom the faculty of wonder had doubtless become enfeebled, re- 
ceived the measure with considerable coldness, and in fact appear to 
have smothered it, for nobody out of doors has heard anything of it 
since it left the House. 

We have been curious ever since to know on what Mr. Banks was 
engaged during the summer. We knew, of course, he was not idle, or 
even occupying himself with desultory reading, as nobody who did not 
“ exhaust” any subject he took up could possibly produce such treat- 
ises as his “ reports,” and light up the future of the United States with 
such flashes of prescience as he let fly in his great speech of last 
year, in which he made the locomotive “ wend its slow foot ” over the 
Rocky Mountains, and exhibited the American Republic in the proud 
position of prescribing the cut of their clothes to the male inhabitants 
of the whole Western hemisphere, instead of allowing its ministers to 
wear court dress in the tawdry drawing-rooms of the worn-out Euro- 
pean monarchs. When we saw him placed by Mr. Colfax in his old 


position as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, we knew, of 
course, that it was foreign affairs that were absorbing, or would absorb, 
his attention; about the precise “ question” in foreign affairs, how- 
ever, we felt uncertain. 


Foreign affairs, in general, open up a wide 
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field to an enterprising and courageous man. There are just now half 
a dozen “questions” in it which it takes an ordinary person the 
experience of a lifetime to understand thoroughly, and considerable 
study to be able to offer even an opinion upon that will be worth 
printing. But the advantage of being a member of the House, and, 
above all, chairman of its Committee on Foreign Affairs, is that one 
can give his opinions a certain value without either knowledge, expe- 
rience, or study, and Mr. Banks is not the man to neglect his oppor- 
tunities. 

We are bound to say, however, that he has shown great modesty 
in his selection. The subject on which he is, if report speaks truly, 
preparing his next “great speech,” is the effect of the naturalization 
laws of the United States upon the European, and particularly the 
English, doctrine of perpetual allegiance. When we remember that 
he might if he chose have spoken and “ reported” with great accept- 
ance on the present complications in Afghanistan, or on the Pan- 
Slavic propagandism now going on amongst the Bulgarians, and have 
even indulged in a digression on Servian poetry, we must admit that 
he has not been over-presumptuous, Our readers will therefore join us 
in offering him our cordial sympathy touching the recent deplorable 
intelligence from Great Britain that nobody in that besotted country 
cares two straws about the doctrine of perpetual, allegiance and is 
ready to give it up on demand. There will be a good many members 
of Congress besides Mr. Banks plunged in mourning by this news, as, 
if England had only held out, the subject promised to be one of the 
most attractive of the session, and would have suited the peculiar 
powers of several orators in the House and of at least one in the 
Senate. 

In the first place, it had a good, solid foundation. The doctrine of 
perpetual allegiance is an absurd doctrine in the present condition of 
the world, and it is not often that a politician of the Banks school gets a 
genuine absurdity to rail at. He is apt to attack really valuable or really 
harmless objects, like the terriers one occasionally sees which eschew 
rat catching and devote themselves to killing sheep and chickens. In 
the next place, it was highly and justly obnoxious to an immense body 
of voters, especially to Fenians. It was worth as it stood, or was sup- 
posed to stand, almost any amount of money to the Fenian Republic. 
Fenians, of course, have a general right to be outraged by England’s 
delay in paying Alabama damages, but then Fenian indignation 
on this point had to be “ got up” more or less. When they and Mr. 
Banks got together to amend the neutrality law by throwing over- 
board the musty laws of poor old Washington and Hamilton and 
Madison and the like in order to punish Great Britain,for her bad be- 
havior during the late war, they had to laugh and wink a little—not 
much, but enough to let each other know that they were not such fools 
as they seemed. But then the English disregard of the American 
naturalization laws was really a subject on which neither Mr. Banks 
nor the Brotherhood needed to simulate indignation. It was a bond 
Jide grievance, which a man might feel equally deeply both in his char- 
acter of Fenian brother and of American citizen. In the one character 
it touched his person—body, blood, and bones—and in the other it 
touched his pride. Moreover, it came home to the Germans fully as 
much as to the Irish, and, in fact, far more so, The doctrine only 
threatened an Irishman with inconvenience if he happened to seek dis- 
traction during a visit to his parents in getting up a rebellion, or 
attacking a magazine or fort, while it menaced the poor German with 
impressment for the army the minute he set foot on his native soil, 
though his only object in going home was to see his friends, and 
though he passed his time while there in drinking beer and listening 
to music. Altogether, we do not remember a worse case of disappoint- 
ment in the history even of royal or aristocratic perfidy. 

The truth is that England practically abandoned her perpetual- 
allegiance doctrine during the last war. Her sayings and doings in 
1812, and before it, of course possess historical value, but they have 
no practical value, except to light up the speeches at an indignation 
meeting. Her denial of all aid or assistance during the late rebellion 
to thousands of naturalized and semi-naturalized Irishmen who be- 
sieged the consulates and the embassy in Washington for protection 





against conscription, was a virtual acknowledgment of the right of 
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all British subjects to throw off their allegiance by formally declaring 
their wish to do so, and fixing their domicile in another country. 
There is not the shadow of foundation for suspecting her of flattering 
herself that she possesses the smallest hold, either legal or moral, on 
the fealty or obedience of any man, or the children of any man, who 
has taken up his residence in this country and assumed American 
citizenship in legal form. We see no reason therefore why Congress 
should not take this for granted, and without any negotiation what- 
ever pass a declaratory act, making the effect of naturalization tanta- 
mount in all respects to birth on American soil. 


The only place in which the old English doctrine of allegiance still 
presents itself is in the English courts, and here, we admit, the treatment 
of American citizens as if they were still subjects of the crown may some- 
times be productive of considerable inconvenience. But then there is no 
conscription or impressment in Great Britain. The Government makes 
no claim on any man living within its jurisdiction for anything but taxes 
and peaceable behavior. The idea the Fenians have been trying to 
spread abroad, that those who have been tried in England and Ireland 
have suffered in some way by not having the transfer of their allegi- 
ance to the United States recognized as valid, has no foundation in 
fact. A foreigner who takes part in a rebellion against an established 
government runs just the same risk as a native. If he cannot be con- 
victed as a traitor he can as a filibuster, and it makes very little 
difference to a man in what character he is sent to the gallows or the 
treadmill as long as he has to go. The valuable privilege of being 
tried by a mixed jury, on which Warren insisted so loudly, and the 
denial of which some of the Fenian papers pronounced a casus belli, 
cannot be secured to American citizens accused of offences in England 
by any legislation or declaration on this side of the Atlantic. It is not 
a right under thé law of nations; it is a privilege under the municipal 
law, which the municipal law can extend or withhold at pleasure. So 
that it is, we believe, not possible to show that anything done 
here to give force or validity to our naturalization laws would 
have placed Fenians tried before British courts im any position 
one whit better than the one they have occupied. It is necessary to 
put this before the public as plainly as possible, inasmuch as there is 
a vague idea floating amongst the more ignorant Irish, and encouraged 
by politicians, that an American citizen is not liable to trial before 
British courts at all, under any circumstances, 


The case of the Germans is different. We believe all Continental 
nations acknowledge the right of the citizen to expatriate himself, if he 
pleases, on arriving at years of discretion. But the right is deprived 
of a large portion of its value by making the exercise of it dependent 
on the fulfilment of the obligation which every man incurs, between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, to do military service of greater or less 
length, and under the Prussian law no length of absence wears this 
obligation out. The theory on which this obligation is imposed is, 
that a man incurs a debt to a government by being merely born and 
bred under it, which he is bound to discharge in any reasonable way 
it may fix upon. As regards the abstract right of the matter, however, 
there is as much to be said on one side as the other. There isno earthly 
means of deciding whether or not a man is morally bound to sacrifice 
the best years of his life in soldiering for the benefit of a political 
organization under which he was accidentally born, and which he 
means to quit as soon as possible. This is, no doubt, an unsentimenta] 
view of a man’s relation to his native land; but. the affair is not one 
of sentiment, but of political rights and duties, and, like all similar 
questions, has in the last resort to be solved by the principle of expedi- 
ency. However little inconvenience the rule may have once occasioned, 
in these days of steam and telegraphy and emigration by the million, 
it occasions a great deal. It is a vexation and more than a vexa- 
tion to great bodies of men living on American soil, owing allegiance 


to the American Government, and having ties and pursuits which | 


carry them every year to all parts of the world. 
subject of controversy between the American Government and the | 
Prussian, and every year the reasons why the controversy should end 
grow stronger. It may have been easy enough for this Government to 
follow the European precedent when there were but few who were 
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easy, and not ‘right. The European rule works against civilization, 
against progress, and against commerce and social intercourse; it 
works for nothing except the military system of the great military 
monarchies, which, it is safe to say, is the cause of half the troubles 
by which Europe is afflicted. Anything which helps to break it up 
will be a gain to humanity. But, as we have said once before, nothing 
should be done to break it up without creating the completest possi- 
ble guarantees against the abuse of our naturalization laws by foreign 
knaves and adventurers. 


THE GREAT "AMERICAN NOVEL. 


A FRIEND of ours, a fairly clever person, and by no means lacking in 
common sense on common subjects, has the craze in his head that he will 
some day write a great American novel. 

“If I can do it,” he says, “I shall perform a national service, and be 
hailed as a national benefactor. It will be acknowledged that I have broken 
another of the bonds which make us spiritually colonists and provincials. 
Who does not like to have his portrait taken? If l ever can give expres- 
sion to the idea which is in my brain, the American people will say, ‘That 


is my picture,’ and will lavish heart and pocket in remuneration. It isa 
feat worthy of vast labor and suffering.” 
Daring eight or ten years he has struggled for his prize. He has pub- 


lished two or three experiments which have been more or less well spoken 
of by the critics, and rather more than less neglected by the purchasing 
public: Now and then, collared by the material necessities of life, or by 
some national enthusiasm even stronger than his own, he has turned aside 
into other pursuits, has fought at the front, has aided in the work of recon 
struction, has written articles and other things which he calls trivialities. 
But at every leisure moment he returns to his idea of producing “the 
Great American Novel.” 

Will he produce it? Will any one of this generation produce it? It is 
very doubtful, for the obstacles are immense. To write a great Aso°rican 
poem is at present impossible, for the reason that the nation has not yet 
lived a great poem. It cost unknown centuries of Greek faiths and fight 
ings to produce the “Iliad.” It cost all the Roman kings and all the Ro- 
man republic to produce the “-Eneid.” The “ Divina Commedia” is the 
result of a thousand years of the Papal Church. Europe had to live 
politically through the crusades and the feudal system before it could earn 
the “Gierusalemme Liberata” and the “Orlando Furioso.” “Paradise 
Lost” is the summary of all gnosticism and Protestantism. We may be 
confident that the Great American Poem will not be written, no matter 
what genius attempts it, until democracy, the idea of our day and nation 
and race, has agonized and conquered through centuries, and made its work 
secure. 

But the Great American Novel—the picture of the ordinary emotions 
and manners of American existence—the American “ Newcomes” or “ Misé- 
rables” will, we suppose, be possible earlier. “Is it time?” the benighted 
people in the earthen jars of commonplace life are asking. And with noin- 
tention of being disagreeable, but rather with sympathetic sorrow, we 
answer, “ Wait.’’ At least we fear that such ought to be our answer. This 
task of painting the American soul within the framework of a novel has 
seldom been attempted, and has never been accomplished further than very 
partially—in the production of a few outlines. Washington Irving was 
too cautious to make the trial ; he went back to fictions of Knickerbockers 
and Rip Van Winkles and Ichabod Cranes; these he did well, and we may 
thank him for not attempting more and failing in the attempt. With the 
same consciousness of incapacity Cooper shirked the experiment ; he de- 
voted himself to Indians, of whom he knew next to nothing, and to back- 
woodsmen and sailors, whom he idealized ; or where he attempted civilized 
groups, he produced something less natural than the wax figures of Bar- 
num’s old museum. If all Americans were like the heroes and heroines of 
Cooper, Carlyle might well enough call us “eighteen millions of bores.” 
As for a tableau of American society, as for anything resembling the 
tableaux of English society by Thackeray and Trollope, or the tableaux of 
French society by Balzac and George Sand, we had better not trouble our 
selves with looking for it in Cooper. 

There come to us from the deserts of the past certain voices which “ sy!- 
| lable men’s names ”—names that seem to sound like “ Paulding,” “ Brown,” 
“ Kennedy”—and we catch nothing further. These are ghosts, and they wrote 
,about ghosts, and the ghosts have vanished utterly. Another of these 
_ Shadowy mediums, still living, if we are not misinformed, is W. Gilmore 
Simms, of whom the best and worst thing to be said is this—that he is 


affected by it; but with millions demanding its abrogation, it is not | nearly as good as Cooper, and deserves fame nearly as much. 
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Thus do we arrive, without frequent stoppage, at our own times. Haw- 
thorne, the greatest of American imaginations, staggered under the load of 
the American novel. In “ The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven 


Gables,” and “ The Blithedale Romance” we have three delightful romances, 
full of acute spiritual analysis, of the light of other worlds, but also char- 
acterized by only a vague consciousness of this life, and by graspings that 
catch little but the subjective of humanity. Such personages as Hawthorne 
creates belong to the wide realm of art rather than to our nationality. 
They are as probably natives of the furthest mountains of Cathay or of 
the moon as of the United States of America. They are what Yankees 
might come to be who should shut themselves up for life to meditate in old 
manses. ‘They have no sympathy with this eager and laborious people, 
which takes so many newspapers, builds so many railroads, does the most 
business on a given capital, wages the biggest war in proportion to its popu- 
lation, believes in the physically impossible and does some of it. Haw- 
thorne’s characters cannot talk? Certainly not in the style of this western 
world ; rather in the language of men who never expressed themselves but 
¢n paper, and on paper in dreams. There is a curious lack of natural dia- 
logue in Hawthorne’s books, and with this, of course, a lack of almost all 
other signs of the dramatic faculty. Besides, his company is so limited. 
New Englanders they profess to be: to be sure, they are of the queerest ; 
men and women of the oddest, shyest, most recluse nature, and often crea- 
tures purely ideal ; but they never profess to be other than New Englanders. 
The profoundest reverence for this great man need prevent no one from say- 
ing that he has not written “the Great American Novel.” ° 

The nearest approach to the desired phenomenon is “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” There were very noticeable faults in that story ; there was a very 
faulty plot ; there was (if idealism be a fault) a black man painted whiter than 
the angels, and a girl such as girls are to be, perhaps, but are not yet ; there 
was a little village twaddle. But there was also a national breadth to the 
picture, truthful outlining of character, natural speaking, and plenty of strong 
feeling. Though comeliness of form was lacking, the material of the work 
was in many respects admirable. Such Northerners as Mrs. Stewe painted 
we have seen ; and we have seen such Southerners, no matter what the peo- 
ple south of Mason and Dixon’s line may protest; we have seen such 
negroes, barring, of course, the impeccable Uncle Tom—uncle of no extant 
nephews, so far as we know. It was a picture of American life, drawn with 
a few strong and passionate strokes, not filled in thoroughly, but still a por- 
trait. lt seemed, then, when that book was published, easy to have more 
American novels. But in “ Dred’ it became clear that the soul which a 
throb of emotion had enabled to grasp this whole people was losing its hold 
on the vast subject which had so stirred us. Then, stricken with timidity, 
the author shrank into her native shell of New England. Only certain re- 
cluse spirits, who dwell between the Dan and Beersheba of Yankeedom, can 
care much for Doctor Hopkins as he goes through his exercises in “ The 
Minister's Wooing,” while the attempt to sketch Aaron Burr as a contrast 
to the clerical hero shows most conclusively happy ignorance of the style of 
heartless men of the world. “The Pearl of Orr's Island” is far better. It 
is an exquisite little story, a thoroughly finished bit of work, but how 
small! ‘There, microscope in hand over the niceties of Orr’s Island, we 
wait for another cameo of New England life. But what special interest 
have Southerners and Westerners and even New Yorkers in Yankee 
cameos ? 

There was another dainty and by no means feeble story about a still 
farther north-eastern realm of rocks and sand and fog. A brother of James 
Russell Lowell, a poet in soul, though he writes in prose, went to Newfound- 
land in search of the ideal, and wrote ‘‘ The New Priest of Conception Bay.” 
A few choice, critical souls praised it, we believe, and we believe the pur- 
chasing public hardly noticed it. It should not have been let die, and its 

author should have been called on for more novels. True, large, and kindly 
portraits of rustic souls were in it, and, as we judge of such things, the best 
landscape pictures ever done by any American, unless we except Thoreau. 
Story there was almost none, and no more passion than in a Fra Angelico. 
What can be hoped for such books in presence of a popular taste which 
accepts Headley as a Tacitus, and J. S.C. Abbott as a Livy, and Dr. Holland 
asa Virgil? One is tempted, even as Congressmen often are, to fall back 
upon “lore,” and cry “O tempora! O mores!” We mention this book 
partly to call attention to the fact that its author, like so many of his com- 
petitors, evaded the trial of sketching American life and fled abroad for his 
subjects. 

We shall always be grateful to Oliver Wendell Holmes -for “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” and hardly less grateful for “ The Professor.” 
Lighter, brighter, keener, defter prose has rarely been written in America. 
It would not be unworthy of a Parisian ; it would not be scorned by Taine 
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or Veuillot or Henri de Rochefort. He has also created a personage or two 
whom we shall not forget. A truer American than “the young man called 
John” never breathed. We would let him vote anywhere on the mere 
credit of his ideas. If men and angels should swear to us that he was born 
abroad, we would not believe them. He is one of us, and was from concep- 
tion. If he lives, he reads the Ledger and John 8. C. Abbott, and does not 
read “ The New Priest of Conception Bay.” Heaven prosper him and give 
him more wisdom! There is true picturing of intelligent and unintelligent 
Eastern Americans in “The Autocrat” and “ The Professor.” But when the 
author undertakes a novel, he enters upon a field where passion is needed, to 
say nothing of his lack of what the poor despised phrenologer calls “ construct- 
iveness,” and in that he is lacking. We have carefully watched his efforts, 
not in hardness of spirit, but with sympathy ; we know how much easier it 
is to look on than to ran. Weacknowledge that “ Elsie Venner ” and “ The 
Guardian Angel” are interesting books. They show us faithfully the ex- 
terior of commonplace New England life, and they travesty the solemnities of 
New England’s spiritual life with an amusing manual dexterity. But the art- 
ist is hampered by his scientific theories and by his lack of fervent emotional 
sympathy. His characters do not go; they do not drag him along ; they do 
not drag us. We seem to see that they disappoint their creator; that they 
do not move as he thought they would when he devised them; that they 
do not fulfil the double purpose of living for themselves and for him. From 
time to time he stops and rubs one up, seeking to galvanize it into life and 
action. We have little doubt that he was far better satisfied with “The 
Guardian Angel,” for instance, when he commenced it than when he wrote 
the closing lines. 

Moreover, these two tales are not American novels; they are only New 
England novels ; they are localisms. We shall not be suspected of desiring 
to belittle New England, of denying its moral strength, keen intellect, 
and wide influence. But Dr. Holmes has-not sketched that Yankeehood 
which goes abroad and leavens the character of the Republic. The Yankee- 
hood which he exhibits is that which stays in corners, speechless and 
impotent—a community of old maids, toothless doctors, small-souled law- 
yers, village poets, and shelved professors; the coterie of an antique 
borough, amusing, queer, and of no account. We do not say that he should 
have put a Wendell Phillips or an Emerson on the canvas; we only say 
that he has given no prominence to those moral characteristics of New 
England which produce such movers of the national heart and teachers of 
the national intellect. He has scarcely alluded to the kind of society which 
made these men what they are, unless we allow an exception in favor of 
the suggestiveness of Byles Gridley. Thus his stories are not only provin- 
cial in scene and in the form of the dialogue, but provincial to the very 
depths of the spirit which animates them. 

Of “ Waiting for the Verdict” we have little to add beyond what we 
have already said. While acknowledging anew the breadth of the plan, 
we must reiterate our abhorrence of the execution. In reading it we 
remember with wicked sympathy the expression of a bachelor friend, “I 
hate poor people’s children,” and we are tempted to add, “and poor people.” 
We do not believe that “the poor and lowly of God’s creatures ” are his 
chosen ; we hold that, if he has any preference, it must be for the wisest, 
sweetest, and noblest. It is dreadful to have low, tattered, piebald, and 
stupid people so rubbed into one. Remembering Mr. Dolls, we feel a desire 
to burn a rag under the noses of Mrs. Davis’s characters. The mild ser- 
monizing twaddle of the “Hills of the Shatemuc” was better than this 
pertinacious exhibition of moral dwarfs, bearded women, Siamese twins, and 
headless calves. Bad taste in the selection of minor features and a rushing 
of adjectives to the head spoil a book which, in its table of contents, gives 
grand promise of an American novel. 

There are other experiments. There are novels by Mr. Mitchell, and 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, and Mr. Beecher, and many more, but none is better 
than those already mentioned and few are nearly as good. Is there in 
the whole catalogue a “ Newcomes,” a “ Vanity Fair,” a ‘“ Misérables,” or 
even a “Little Dorrit” or a “Small House at Allington”? Is there, in 
other words, a single tale which paints American life so broadly, truly, and 
sympathetically that every American of feeling and culture is forced to 
acknowledge the picture as a likeness of something which he knows? 
Throwing out “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we must answer, Not one! 

And why not? There are several reasons, some material, some spiritual, 
some pertaining to the artists, some to the subject. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the fact that, as we produce few books of any kind, we must 
consequently produce a duly small proportion of good ones.. Another cause 
of barrenness is not less obvious; but it has been upheld by selfishness, 
shortsightedness, and national prejudice; it has been so strenuously de 
fended that argument is pardonable. For lack of an international copy- 
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right the American author is undersold in his own market by the stolen | 
brain-labor of other countries. The ordinary reader, wanting a book and 
not caring what, providing it will amuse him, steps into a bookstore and 


finds “ Little Dorrit” alongside of “ Elsie Venner.” He is pretty sure that | 
both are good, but he sees that the former costs a dollar and three-quarters, | 


and the latter two dollars. He buys the cheaper because it is the cheaper. 
“ Little penal is stolen and sold without any profit to Dickens; and “ Elsie | 
Venner” remains unsold, to the loss of Holmes. Nine readers out of ten do | 
this ; each one is glad of the twenty-five cents saved; then he wonders | 
— why we don’t have an American literature.” 
“ Little Dorrit’ were the dearest, more “ Elsie Venners” would be sold 
and Dr. Holmes would give more time to planning and perfecting novels. 
The American reader must have his book cheap. He will pay high 
for his coat, his sofa, his piano, his portrait ; but the furniture and clothing 
and adornment of his mind must be cheap, even if nasty. To charge the 
English price for a good novel might provoke an indignation meeting, if not 
a riot. When the “young man called John” buys a book for two dollars, 
he wants very nearly the worth of his “stamps” in paper and binding. 
The intellectual or moral value of his purchase is a trifle in his estimation, 
and he does not mean to pay much for it. In short, the American author 
has first a small sale, and second a small profit on his sale. His business 
does not keep him, and so he works carelessly at it, or he quits it. His 
first book is marked by inexperience ; his second is produced in haste to 
meet a board-bill; and he stops disgusted before he has learned his trade. 
If he could make a living, and if in addition he saw a chance, the merest 
chance, of doing as well as a grocery merchant, he would go on and per- 
haps be our glory ; who knows ? 

We do not say that he would do miraculously well, even under favoring 
pecuniary circumstances. The child of a community which is given to 
estimating the claims of books by their cheapness, his culture is not of the 
highest. Clever, but not trained, he knows better what to write than what 
not towrite. Just consider the educational advantages of an English writer 
of by no means the highest rank, Miss Thackeray, the author of “The Vil- 
lage on the Cliff.” Surrounded from infancy by such men as the creator 
of “ Vanity Fair,” the creator of “ David Copperfield,” and their com peers, 
she may be said to have inherited the precious knowledge of what not to 
write. You can see it in her books; there is no great power, but there is 
nothing threadbare, nothing sophomorical ; there is a careful, intelligent 
workmanship, like that of an old hand. The power of an author is fre- 
quently, if not generally, no more than the expression of the community 
which produced him. Have we as yet the literary culture to educate 
Thackerays and Balzace?. Ah! we only buy them—cheap. 

So much for the artist ; now for the sitter. Ask a portrait-painter if he 
can make a good likeness of a baby, and he will tell you that the features 
are not sufficiently marked nor the expression sufficiently personal. Is there 
not the same difficulty in limning this continental infant of American soci- 
ety, who is changing every year not only in physical attributes, but in the 
characteristics of his soul? Fifteen years ago it was morality to return 
fugitive slaves to their owners—and now? Five years ago everybody swore 
to pay the national debt in specie—and now? Our aristocracy flies through 
the phases of Knickerbocker, codfish, shoddy, and petroleum. Where are 

e “high-toned gentlemen” whom North and South gloried in a quarter 
of a century since? Where are the Congressmen who could write “ The 
Federalist?” Where is everything that was? Can a society which is 
changing so rapidly be painted except in the daily newspaper? Has any 


one photographed fireworks or the shooting-stars? And then there is such | 


variety and even such antagonism in the component parts of this cataract. 
When you have made your picture of petrified New England village life, 
left aground like a boulder near the banks of the Merrimac, does the Mis- 
sissippian or the Minnesotian or the Pennsylvanian recognize it as American 
society? We area nation of provinces, and each province claims to be the 
court. 

When Mr. Anthony Trollope commences a novel, he is perplexed by no 
such kaleidoscopic transformations and no such conflicting claims of sections. 
Hundreds of years ago English aristocracy assumed the spiritual nature 
which it holds with little change to the present day. It had made its code 
of honor; it had established its relations with the mass of the nation ; it 
had become the model for all proper Englishmen. At this time it is a unit | 
of social expression throughout the kingdom. A large class of people go up 


Depend upon it that, if| 
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paint it. Wealthy, it pays high prices for books; anxious to be amused, it 
buys them freely. For such a sitter whe would not, if possible, learn to 
paint well? Thus, also, in France, only that the subject is always in 
your studio, for the studio is Paris. If George Sand writes a provincial 
novel, she does it not for the people of the province described but for 
| the Parisians, who occasionally like a novelty. But the French author 
need not know more than that one city to have his subject and his pablic. 
in divided Germany there have been few good novels. In distracted 
Italy there has been, perhaps, but one—‘ I Promessi Sposi”’—and that his- 
torical, the result of half a lifetime, the task of a great poet. Even Man- 


| zoni found it a mighty labor to depict the life of a nation of provinces. 


Well, what are our immediate chances for a “ great American novel ?” 
We fear that the wonder will not soon be wrought unless more talent can 
be enlisted in the work, and we are sure that this suflicient talent can 
hardly be obtained without the encouragement of an international copy 
right. And, even then, is it time? 





ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, December 20, 1867. 

Tue whole attention of London, and indeed of England, for the last 
week has been fixed upon the explosion at Clerkenwell. The newspapers 
are crammed with details; at every social meeting there seems to be no 
other topic of conversation ; and the irritation against Fenians and all their 
doings has risen to fever-heat. I do not think that there is much to be 
added to the simple facts, that an atrocious outrage has been committed and 
that some of the perpetrators are in the hands of the police. Perhaps | may 
add, indeed, that even in so detestable a crime there is an infusion of Irish 
absurdity at which it is difficult to avoid smiling. The Fenians wished to 
rescue Burke and Casey, consequently they enquired the time at which 
their friends were in the habit of taking walking exercise in an enclosed 
courtyard, and proceeded at that hour to blow an enormous mass of wall 
into the court. If the prisoners had been there, they would probably have 
been liberated from the jail and from this world at the same time. The 
governor of the prison appears to have received notice of the exact time o! 
the assault and some hint of its nature; although, according to the news 
papers, the form ia which it was reported to him was that hand grenades 
would be thrown into the exercise ground of the prisoners—a mode of 
effecting their liberation more absurd, if possible, than the other. The 
proper retort would have been to place the prisoners on the exact spot 
where their would-be liberators expected their presence, and to let them 
take the consequences of the misguided zeal of their friends. The governor, 
apparently, was too humane for such a proceeding. Police were carefully 
picketed round the building, though their vigilance was eluded at the 
critical moment. Meanwhile the English spectaters appear to have shown 
the unreadiness which some persons are unkind enough to describe as a 
national characteristic. A milkman who was going his rounds saw the 
barrel placed against the wall, and saw the lighted {use attached to it by 
one of the criminals, A woman to whom he was speaking remarked that 
they would all be blown up. Hereupon the milkman—continued his rounds 
/and served his other customers. Four or five minutes afterwards, he says, 
| the explosion took place. The milkman certainly showed a coolness worthy 
of a better cause, An ill-natured person might make an allegory of these 
|incidents. The Irish, in endeavoring to serve their friends, expose them to 
| considerable danger, and only succeed in doing serious harm to the innocent 
population of the neighborhood. The English allow the catastrophe to 
take place from sheer want of vigilance and presence of mind. <Abstt omen / 
but on a small scale, it is not a bad illustration of the mischief which is 
due to Irish explosiveness and to English indifference. 

The excitement has been kept alive by two or three minor incidents. 
Attempts were made to set houses in London on fire in three different dis- 
tricts by throwing bottles of “ Greek fire” through the windows. Fortu- 
nately they all failed. Then a most unaccountable explosion took place at 
Newcastle. Some one discovered that there were some large casks of 
“ nitro-glycerine ” stored behind the town-hall. No one, it seems, was very 
well acquainted with the special properties of this compound. At any rate, 
the sheriff with some policemen set about removing it, and whilst they were 
employed in pouring it off into some safe place they managed to explode 
the barrels, and four or five men were blown to atoms. This unfortunate 








to London at the same season, go into the country at the same season, lead | proceeding was naturally set down to Fenianism, though on explanation 
very nearly the same lives, have the same ideas and tastes. There you, there seems no reason to suppose that it was anything but a purely fortui 
have something fixed to paint ; there you have the novelist’s sitter ; there | tous coincidence. It went some way to increase the general excitement and 
you have his purchaser. All successful English romances are written with the unpleasant feeling, which the Fenians endeavor to propagate, that tle 
reference to this class ; they may attack it, they may defend it, they always ground is all mined beneath our feet and that a new gunpowder plot may 
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have at any moment still more serious consequences than the last. The 
Government have called for special constables to be sworn in ; magistrates 
are holding meetings in every direction ; and grand juries are making 
presentments and being charged by judges. In short, we have all the 
symptoms of one of the periodical fits of British excitement. To one set of 
persons it certainly bodes no good, namely, to the prisoners now in the 
hands of the police. The counsel retained for Burke and Casey, a 
certain Dr. Kenealy, resigned his brief immediately upon hearing of the 
outrage, and declared that he would not defend persons whose rescue was 
attempted by such diabolical means. Dr. Kenealy appeared to be under the 
impression that he was in some way doing a noble action in throwing up 
his brief, and the magistrate paid him a compliment for the right-minded- 
ness displayed. All the barristers, however, to whom I have spoken 
condemn him ; and it seems, in fact, that his action was only justifiable 
on the hypothesis, for which he had no grounds beyond general suspicion, 
that the prisoners were privy to the attempted rescue. The incident, how- 
ever, shows that some barristers have reached that pitch of excitement at 
which logic becomes difficult. It is still more certain that a jury will be 
{nclined to reason with more rapidity than accuracy. If the supposed per- 
petrators of the outrage were to be tried to-morrow, I should think that 
their chances of acquittal would be small indeed, whatever the nature of the 
evidence. Any little gaps in a logical train of proof would escape notice, 
and the resolution that somebody should suffer would be much stronger 
than the resolution that only the right persons should suffer. Fortunately 
it seems, so far as is known at present, that the evidence against the persons 
apprehended leaves no reasonable doubt of their guilt. 

And what is to be the net result of these atrocities? I wish that it were 
possible to give any decided answer. Some persons, of course, say that, 
setting aside the injury to innocent persons, they are rather glad of the 
performance than otherwise. It will, they say, make all sentimentalism 
impossible ; men who blow up the houses of a number of poor people in a 
crowded London quarter deserve banging, without doubt ; no one can declare 
that their crime is political or capable of excuse by its partly political pur- 
pose. Henceforth our hands are free. We may treat Fenians as wholesale 
assassins and deal with them remorselessly and vigorously. There is only 
one ery from every part of the kingdom, and that is for energetic action. If 
energy were the one thing desirable in politics, there could be no donbt of 
the wisdom of this language. The outrage has done what nothing else 
could do to bring the British public up to the degree in which Government 
may Venture upon any repressive measures that seem good in their eyes. 
There is, however, a further question which Mr. Gladstone noticed the other 
day, whether it will lead to any intelligent effort to remove the causes of 
Irish discontent. We shall be ready enough in future with the gallows as 
a cure for open disaffection, but shall we be more ready to attempt the solu- 

-tion of the irrepressible Irish question in a statesmanlike spirit? This is a 
harder question to answer, and it is the most important. The Fenians can 
provoke us for a time into severity or even cruelty ; they may bring dis- 
credit upon their own organization with those who shrink from such atro- 
cities as the Clerkenwell explosion ; but these results, good or bad, are of 
comparatively small importance in the longrun. A spasmodic fit of violence 
will die away, and it will, I fear, take a long time to awake any effective 
sense of shame amongst Fenians. But it is difficult to say whether the 
crime will help on or retard serious measures for improving the state of 
Ireland. On the one hand, the sense of the importance of Irish questions 
is certainly growing; on the other, the hatred of Irish questions and Irish- 
men and of everything and everybody that has to do with that unlueky 
ieland is probably strengthened by these atrocities, and any alliance between 
Irish and English reformers is rendered infinitely more difficult. If the 
leaders can make allowances, the popular instinct is becoming unmistak- 
ably hostile. 

There is one other question in some degree connected with this. I went 
on Sunday last to the scene of the explosion. It was a gloomy day of Lon- 
don mist, which repelled the decent population from the streets. The only 
remark I heard from the crowd of squalid spectators was this: ‘“ Ah!” ex- 
claimed a ragged looker-on, gazing at the prison, “I only wish they had 
‘ underminded’ the whole —— lot of it!” (I suppress the epithets). The 
speaker was evidently of that persuasion which has a pardonable prejudice 
against all machinery for temporarily restraining the liberty of the subject. 
I have no doubt that the feeling in the neighborhood was, as is natural, one 
of intense hatred to the Fenians, and I suspect that the crowd would have 
been quite capable of a summary application of lynch law. Still the ques- 
tion remains whether there is not a certain quantity of discontent in London 
which may be indirectly favorable to Fenianism, though this special out- 
rage will rather tend to repress any sympathy that may previously have 








existed. It is, unfortunately, plain that too much of the raw material of 
complaint is to be found. There was in the Times the other day a letter 
from Mr. Dudley Baxter—a gentleman who is much given to statistics. He 
describes the condition of the East End of London—and the “ End” by itself 
contains over 600,000 inhabitants. The stagnation of commerce and the 
diminution of certain industrial pursuits—especially iron shipbuilding, 
which formerly flourished there, have produced a gradual growth of distress 
for the last two or three years. Pauperism has increased, and it is impos- 
sible to increase the poor-rate without dragging down into pauperism many 
who at present just manage to keep their heads above water. We are 
already hearing of some of those dismal incidents which send a shudder 
through the comfortable classes. A man died the other day of sheer 
starvation, with several of his children; a few years ago he had been in 
possession of £3,000, and had a small business as a tradesman ; he has died 
rather than ask relief from the workhouse. There is something respectable 
in this martyrdom to independence ; but it indicates the existence of con- 
siderable evils. It shows, for example, that the poor-law is so administered 
that, whilst giving assistance to the idle and reprobate, it often leaves the 
best class of the poor in hopeless misery. In the East End of London 
another grievance is bitterly felt. It is the part to which the poor of this 
monstrous town naturally gravitate, whilst their rich employers go to the 
West. The districts are, however, separated, so that each bears its own 
burden of poverty. The natural consequence is that the rich districts with 
few poor pay trifling rates, whilst the poor district with few rich pay enor- 
mous rates, and are in some danger of total pauperization. This is one of 
the evils which is really felt far more deeply than any question of political 
privilege, and it may bring up problems for our statesmen of no very easy 
solution. I do not mean to say that we are on the verge of a revolution, or 
even of the smallest attempt at anything of the kind. Only there are 
grounds for doubting the restoration of the political complacency of former 
years, and for looking forwards to a period of political excitement such as 
we have not known since the famine in Ireland led to the repeal of the corn 
laws. The Reform bill is out of the way for a time; we shall soon have to 
reap its harvest; and no one, I think, would speak confidently as to the 
rapidity with which changes may be forced upon us. 


Notes. 
LITERARY. 

G@. W. CarRLETON & Co. announce two books—one called “Sense,” the 
other “ Nonsense ””—by the writer known as “ Brick Pomeroy,” whose real 
name wedo not know. The same house will also issue Renan’s “ St. Paul,” 
the French edition of which is now in the printers’ hands. We hope 
that since, by “ the courtesy of the trade,” this firm have secured the privi- 
lege of publishing Renan’s works in this country, they will give us at least 
a tolerable translation of “St. Paul,” and not such a rendering as we have 
had to put up with in the case of some of the other books by the same 
author which Carleton & Co. have reprinted.——Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, announce as in press “A Sister's Bye-Hours,” by Jean Ingelow; “ A 
Universal Hymn,” by P. J. Bailey ; “ Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon 
the Great ;” Sainte-Beuve’s “ Portraits of Celebrated Women,” translated by 
Miss Preston ; “ Upside Down, or Turn-over Traits, with Verses,” by Tom 
Hood ; “ A Bushel of Merry Thoughts,” by William Busch ; “ Thunder and 
Lightning,” by W. De Fonveille; Mark Lemon’s “Fairy Tales ;” “ The 
Book of Cats,” by Charles H. Ross ; “ The Story of a Round Loaf of Bread,” 
by E. Froment; “Optical Wonders,” by F. Marion, and other books which, 
like some of these, will doubtless be reannounced some time hence.——D. 
Van Nostrand will publish “Siege Artillery in the Campaigns against 
Richmond,” by Brevet Brig..Gen. H. L. Abbot.——Sheldon & Co., having 
made special arrangements with Dr. Newman Hall, publish “A Parting 
Word,” written by that gentleman.——Charles Scribner & Co. announce 
three new volumes of Lange’s “ Commentary ”"—namely, a volume on the 
“ Epistle to the Corinthians,” another on “Thessalonians, Titus, Timothy, 
Philemon, and Hebrews,” and another on “Genesis.” We may say here 
that in the next number of Scribner & Co.’s Hours at Home there will be a 
hitherto unpublished poem of Halleck’s, which will be accompanied by a 
critical essay on the poet’s genius and a memoir, the latter by General Wil- 
son and the former by the Rev. H. C. Alexander. In the same number of 
the magazine Mr. James Greenwood, the “Lambeth Casual,” will have 
an article entitled “ Pen Poison,” which will talk about that sort of fiction 
which is published in cheap English journals, the names of which are 
almost unknown here, and vast quantities of which are devoured, to their 
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great detriment, by English seamstresses and milliners and shopboys. G./| send thema poem for their annual meeting, the aged poet declined in this 


W. M. Reynolds is, we suppose, the chief of the writers who produce the | 


letter, which is to be described by the words charming and touching, and 


“ Poison” which is so deleterious ; and Mr. Pierce Egan—who somehow did which is of more value than many occasional verses : 


write “Quentyn Matsys "—is his worthy lieutenant. The same publishers 
announce a new map of Professor Guyot’s series—“ Imperium Romanum ” 
—of a large size, suitable for the wall.—To Hurd & Houghton’s list we | 
add “ Contributions relating to the Causation and Prevention of Disease, and | 


“ New York, December 27, 1867. 
“ You ask me for a few lines of verse to be read at your annual festival 
of the alumni of Williams College. I am ever ill at occasional verses. 


Such as it is, my vein is not of that sort. I find it difficult to satisfy myself. 


to Camp Diseases, together with a report of the diseases, etc., among the | Besides, it is the December of life with me. I try éo keep a few flowers in 


prisoners at Andersonville,” edited by Austin Flint, M.D.——James Miller | pots—mere remembrancers of a more genial season, which is now with the 

9 announces “The Life of Maximilian,” by Frederic Hall, one of his counsel, | things of the past. If I can have a carnation or two for Christmas, I think 
who, we believe, has printed in the papers one or two interesting letters | myself fortunate. You write as if I had nothing to do in fulfilling your 
concerning his client’s trial and execution——We have not mentioned, request but to go out and gather, under the hedges and by the brooks, a 
among books to be issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, the “Life and Let-| bouquet of flowers that spring spontaneously, and throw them upon your 
ters of Colonel Wilder Dwight.”——-Moorhead, Simpson & Bond, among table. If I were to try, what would you say if it proved to be only a little 
several announcements of books interesting to physicians only, give the title | bundle of dead stalks and withered leaves, which my dim sight had mis- 
of a forthcoming volume that may, perhaps, interest other readers : “ Man: taken for fresh green sprays and blossoms? So I must excuse myself as 
Where, Whence, and Whither? being a Glance at Man in his Natural | well as I can, and content myself with wishing a very pleasant evening to 
History Relations,” by David Page, LL.D.——D. Appleton & Co, announce | the foster-children of Old Williams who meet on New Year's day, and all 
“ A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke,” by W. H. Van Doren, of Chicago; | manner of prosperity and honor to the excellent institution of learning in 
a new volume of Miss Mihibach’s writing ; and a novel with the title “ Count | which they were nurtured. I am, sir, very truly yours, 

Mirabeau,” by that lady’s husband, Theodore Mundt. Appletons also) “W. C. BRYANT.” 

° intend to issue a cheap edition of Scott to match their just begun edition of —The January number of the American Law Review contains, among 
Dickens, of which the volumes are priced, the lowest at fifteen cents and several valuable articles, one on “ Sunday Laws,” in which the writer com 
the highest at thirty-five; so the cost of the entire set is five dollars. The pares the legislation of the several States concerning the observance of the 
covers are paper, but the books are well enough printed and on good | first day of the week, both as regards worship and abstinence from labor. 
enough paper to make them worth binding. | The statute of 29 Car. II.,c. 7, $ 1, itissaid, is the source from which “ spring, 

‘ —The second publication of the Agathynian Club is “ Polydori Virgilii with many modifications, the Sunday laws, as they are now found in this 

de Rerum Inventoribus,” to which Dr. Hammond furnishes a needed pre- | ©UDtry, *a fact which they will do well to remember who transfer to the 
face. This work is decidedly more curious than valuable, at least for | Puritans the odium of all Sabbatical restrictions wherever established, The 
reference, the chapters on the Church excepted. It is a thoroughly unsci- | conflict of judicial decisions under identical or closely analogous statutes 
entific budget of antiquarian lore, of which each head commonly begins | S40ws how purely they are based on expediency and not on natural law. 
in mythology or in profane tradition of as little worth. The Nile—to | Thusin Pennsylvania, “the question has been raised whether a marriage 
choose an example haphazard—is said, by obliterating the landmarks of | @otered into on Sunday was valid, and it was so held ; but. upon the ques 
the flooded Egyptians, to have compelled them to invent geometry ; and to | tion of the validity of the marriage-settlement made on that day, the Court 
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the same river we owe the thought of blood-letting, seeing that the hippo-| Were divided.” And in Massachusetts, very recently, “ the Court held that 


potamus practises the art by running against a sharp reed, and then 
plastering the wound with mud. The Camden Society printed Polydore 
Virgil’s “ History of England” in 1846, and those who own that work 
would doubtless be glad to put the present beside it. The “ Proverbs” of 
Erasmus, the friend of Virgil, was also to have been printed by the 
Agathynian Club, but they have abandoned it, and announce that they 
will return the money to subscribers if called upon. The Agathynian 
Press is fully up to its standard in the volume before us, the typography of 
which is almost all clear, beautiful, and even in tone, and the title and first 
page of the reprint remarkably so. \ 


—An English version of the “ Sakuntala”” was made some years ago by 
Professor Monier Williams. It is in very fair blank-verse, and is pro- 
nounced by competent critics true to its original. We are informed that if 
Professor Williams gives his consent to an American reprint of his transla- 
tion, very probably the poem will before long be published in a form which, 
it is reasonable to presume, will be rather superior than inferior to its Eng- 
lish form, for it will have the advantage of being edited by Professor W. D. 
Whitney. It will constitute one volume of that series of great foreign 
poems which Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are endeavoring to ay before Ameri- 
can readers, and which, it is to be hoped, they may succeed in “ engrafting 
on our literature,” to use their own words. There can be no doubt that 
the natural effect of a knowledge of the series proposed would greatly 
widen our literary sympathies and enlarge and cultivate our taste. Already 
we have had “ King René’s Daughter,”’ Tégner’s “ Frithiofs Saga,” and Les- 
sing’s “ Nathan the Wise ;” Porter's “Selections from the Kalevala,” the 


Finnish epic, is now fresh from the press. The “ Sakuntala” will be the | 


fifth volume of the set. The publishers have it in contemplation, but may 
not carry their purpose into effect, to ask the friends of the enterprise to 
subscribe for a certain limited number of large-paper copies of the rest of 
the series. Then the usual edition of ordinary copies will be printed for the 
general public. Not many subscribers for the somewhat more expensive 
copies (more expensive and at the same time, of course, more valuable both 
as books and as property) would be necessary in order to secure perfectly 
the success of the whole undertaking. Subscriptions, it is intended, may 
be made for all the forthcoming volumes, or for one or more. We should 
say that a circular stating the plan definitely might readily call out the de- 
aired number of subscribers. 


walking half a mile in the streets of Boston on Sunday evening, with no in 
tention of going to or stopping at any place but the plaintiff's own house, was 
not travelling, within the meaning of the Lord's Day Act,” as the city had 
contended ; and “in Stanton v. Metropolitan R. R. Co., where plaintitf re- 
ceived an injury by being thrown from one of the defendants’ horse-cara, 
while on the way to visit a friend, it was held that the plaintiff was travel 
ling in violation of the Lord’s Day Act,” as the railroad company had 
pleaded to its own condemnation. The American Naturalist for January 
opens with a very important paper from Dr. Jeffries Wyman on “ Kjcekken- 
meeddings”—Danish for shell-heaps—which the distinguished professor, in 
company with other naturalists, examined last summerand fal! on the New 
England coast, from Mount Desert, Me., to Cotuit Port, Barnstable, Mass. 
| A table of thirty-five kinds of animals whose bones were found in these 
heaps is given, including those of the almost or quite extinct Great Auk, 
| (coast of Maine, only), and part of the great toe of a man (Barnstable). 
| Many bone and a few stone implements were discovered, and proofs of a 
former hard-wood vegetation where now either none or a soft-wood growth 
prevails, The age of the shell accumulations is not affirmed with confidence. 
—— Quite unannounced, the American Atheneum makes its appearance, a 
weekly paper “ devoted to the progressive and awsthetic sciences.” Nearly five 
| of the sixteen pages illustrate what is meant by the first and rather inexact 
adjective,and from them we gather that the proprietors are inspired by per 
haps a vague purpose to “swing into” the spirit of the age, and adopt the 
actual methods of scientific enquiry in all departments of knowledge. 
Translations from foreign sources are to be a peculiar feature, but whatever 
| is so borrowed is to be applied in solving the problems of American civiliza- 











| tion. The best-written, most interesting, and most valuable original articis 
| is that on “‘ Negro Folk-Lore.” 
| —M. Jules Claretie publishes at Paris (Libraire Internationale) the first 
| volume of an “ Histoire des derniers Montagnards,” or the story of that last 
| vain riot of first Prairial, 1795, when Saint Antoine rose against the Conven 
| tion and was bayoneted down. Thirteen of the sixty members of the 
| “ Mountain” who momentarily took possession of the Assembly, and passed 
the laws which the mob desired, were brought to trial, and all guillotined save 
two whocommitted suicide in the court, and who have secured for the whole 
| the title of Ultimi Romanorum. M. Claretie has had access to many un- 
| published documents in the Imperial archives, and his work will repair the 
neglect which this dramatic episode of the French Revolution has received 


—Bryant having been asked by the alumni of Williams College to! at the hands of former historians. The greatest of all these, M. Thiers, bas 
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been congratulated and visited, for his anti-Italian speech, by the Bishop 
of Orleans among others. M. Dapanloup is busy preparing a third pam- 
phiet against M. Duruy, whose scheme of female education has also failed 
to secure the unqualified sympathy of the bishops who sit on the committee 
of public instruction. The ultramontanist Bishop of Laval has attacked 
the minister in his rather vulnerable “ Histoire de France,” from which he 
cites passages to prove M. Duruy a materialist and even an atheist. Moral 
aid comes to the innovator from Berne, where the Grand Council has just 
decided, by a vote of 128 to 75, that the absolute obedience which members 
of religious orders owe their chiefs is incompatible with observing the 
legal regulations concerning public instruction, and they are forbidden to 
act as teachers hereafter. 


—The Book Buyer, a cleverly conducted little monthly, is published 
—and given away to all persons who will pay the postage on it—by 
Charles Scribner & Co., and is, of course, avowedly intended to advertise 
books published by that firm and books imported by the allied firm of 
Scribner, Welford & Co. But it contains always a letter from London 
written by Mr. Charles Welford, who, better than any one else who 
writes for Americans, combines bibliographical knowledge with a knowl- 
edge of the insides of books, and it is therefore very well worth looking at. 
It is true that Mr. Welford shows rather his bibliographical than his 
literary knowledge in these letters; this we say that he may not be mis. 
judged nor our criticism discredited by persons who know him only by the 
Book Buyer's correspondence. From his last letter we take a list of books 
that have either just appeared in England or may be expected during the 
season. In history, we have, or are to have, Motley’s “ Netherlands ;” the 
end of Rawlinson’s ‘“ Five Great Monarchies”—the fourth volume treating of 
Persia ; Doctor Dyer’s “ History of Rome”—which is a part, we believe, of the 
present conservative reaction against Niebuhr; Professor Pearson’s—of the 
Goldwin Smith school—“ History of England during the Early and Middle 
Ages; a work on early English annals, by Sir E. Creasy, author of 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles ;’ Earl Stanhope’s (Lord Mahon) “ Reign 
of Queen Anne ”—which links his former work to Macaulay’s; Volumes 
III. and IV. of Kinglake’s “ Crimean War ;” Mr. Andrew Bisset’s ‘‘Com- 
monwealth from the Death of Charles I. to the Dissolution of the Long Par- 
liament ;” E. E. Crowes’s “ France from Clovis to Napoleon III. ;” “Smiles’s 
Huguenots in England ;” Doctor H. White’s “ Massacre of St. Bartholomew ;” 
Von Sybel’s “ French Revolution,” translated ; the continuation of Wheeler's 
and the completion of Marsiman’s “ India.” In biography, there is to be 
the long-promised “ Byron” of the Guiccioli ; Professor Vietch’s “ Memoirs 
of Sir William Hamilton ;” Morley’s “ Burke” we have ; and some of the other 
more interesting books of this kind are—Lives of Keble, by J. T. Coleridge ; 
of Pizarro and Las Casas, by Arthur Helps; of Sir Charles Barry, by his 
son; of Sir Philip Francis, by Parkes and Merivale ; of Garrick, by Percy 
Fitzgerald—who has written several worthless novels and one worthless 
biography ; of the Archbishop of Canterbury, by Doctor Hook ; of Baron 
Bunsen ; of James Ferguson; and of Pére Lacordaire. In science, there 
will be Darwin's defence and elucidation of his theory—‘ The Variations 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication ; or, The Principles of Inheri- 
tance, Reversion, Crossing, Interbreeding, and Selection,’’ is the full title of 
the work. Mrs. Somerville will publish “ Molecular and Microscopic Science ;” 
Sir Charles Lyell the second volume of his “ Principles of Geology ;’ and 
Sir Roderick Murchison “ Siluria,” etc. To give anything like a view of the 
field of miscellaneous literature would be impossible. 








THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND.* 


WE have before us two works illustrative of the history of the Hugue- 
not refugees in Great Britain. One is a novel by Miss Tytler, and the other 
an essay by Mr. Smiles, author of the very good little book on “ Self-Help.” 
Of Miss Tytler’s novel there is not a great deal to say. It first appeared, 
we believe, in a religious magazine, and partakes of the merits and defects 
which novels published under such circumstances are pretty sure to unite. 
There is a good deal more of moralizing than of romancing, and one is 
constantly reminded that the author is forcing herself to write in a lower 
key than that in which the genuine novel consents to be cast. One is re- 
minded at the same time, however, that it is a very surprising thing to find 
such free spoken compositions in a religious magazine, and one reflects with 
satisfaction that periodicals of this class are more cheerful reading than 


* “The Huguenots; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. With an Appendix relating to the Huguenots in America.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 13868. 

** The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By Sarah Tytler.” London: Alex- 
auder Strahan. New York: Geo, Routledge, and Harper & Bros. 
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they were ten years ago. On her own merits, Miss Tytler isa very pleasant 
writer; with a pronounced style, and a fair appearance of knowing some- 
thing about the times and manners with which she deals. She is intensely 
sentimental, but, after all, she does n’t mean a great deal by it. She has a 
decided sense of the picturesque in nature and life, and the command of an 
exuberant vocabulary ; and in the person of the old French lady whom she 
calls “ Grand’mére ” she has devised a figure sufficiently vivid, and extremely 
charming. The only serious trouble is that one feels that clever ladies who 
prepare these gentle infusions of history dilute its mighty essence to an 
undue feebleness. Mr. Smiles’s book, a naked recital of facts and figures, 
brings us face to face with the era of the great Huguenot exodus, and 
makes us feel by mere weight of evidence what a vastly serious affair it 
was, and how full of matter for study and reflection. Miss Tytler, of 
course, has looked into certain of Mr. Smiles’s authorities, but it is plain 
that she remains quite the same Miss Tytler as before, and that she has 
not extracted a great deal beside her subject. We may add -that her book 
is far too diffuse for a work of its substance. It not only suggests omissions 
on the reader’s part ; it absolutely compels them. 

Mr. Smiles’s volume presents no claim to originality of matter or of 
treatment ; it is simply a compilation from a number of published authori- 
ties. Those parts of his book touching upon the rise of Protestantism, the 
causes of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the state of French 
society antecedent and consequent to that event, are especially common- 
place and weak. Mr. Smiles is an economist with a taste for morals. He 
has not the penetration requisite for writing history, and when he attempts 
it he sets about it in quite the wrong way. It teaches us nothing at this 
time of day to sneer at the pretended “ greatness” of Louis XIV., to as- 
sume that his course towards the Protestants wipes out all his splendor, and 
to characterize inveterately his various acts for the suppression of heresy as 
hideous and infamous. These very acts were just a part of his splendor, 
and were so regarded at the time by all who either wished him well or 
feared him, down to the Huguenots themselves. Properly to appreciate 
the virtues and the sufferings of the Huguenots we do not need to falsify 
the character of the king, and to make a monarch de circonstance to place 
them in relief. “ The farce of Louis’ ‘conversion’ went on,” writes Mr. 
Smiles, describing the manner in which the king was brought to revoke 
the Edict of Nantes. And then he proceeds to relate the sanguinary con- 
sequences of the king’s growing piety, and the dreadful rigor with which 
the revocation was enforced. These things prove that it is a gross error to 
call the king’s conversion a farce. It was a most substantial reality. The 
revocation was in the eyes of all good observers an immense political error, 
pregnant from the first with those effects which immediately revealed 
themselves—provinces depopulated, manufactures arrested, and commerce 
paralyzed. It assuredly took something more than a “farce” to reconcile 
the King to the possibility of these calamities. “Not only did he losé bis 
teeth,” says Mr. Smiles, quoting from Michelet, “ but caries in the jawbone 
developed itself; and when he drank, the liquid passed through his 
nostrils. In this shocking state Madame de Maintenon became his nurse.” 
The “farce” was hatched between the king “in this shocking state” and 
Madame de Maintenon. The physiological detail mentioned by Mr. Smiles 
has at the best no great pertinence ; but if it points to anything, it points 
to a state of misery from which relief was to be obtained only in the most 
uncompromising devotion. The suppression of the Huguenots was inhu- 
man, but it affords no excuse for historians being inhuman to the king. He 
should at least have the benefit of his sufferings. For the rest, Mr. Smiles’s 
book strikes us as valuable and interesting ; and when once he leaves France 
behind and reaches English soil with the refugees, there is no fault to be 
found with his manner of telling his story. 

A most interesting story, surely, is this great emigration of persecuted 
Christians, and a truly noble exhibition of patience and courage. During 
the thirty years which elapsed between the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the civil troubles which terminated in the taking of Rochelle 
by Richelieu, and the issue of the so-called Edict of Pardon (1629), the 
Huguenots were able to maintain successfully the political privileges granted 
them by Henry IV., and continued to form, practically, a little sectarian 
state within the state. This position of things was altered by Richelieu; 
the Protestants were extinguished as a political body, and reduced to the 
simple enjoyment of their religious freedom. The result of this extinction 
of their civil organization was to turn their attention from politics to in- 
dustry and trade, and to make them gradually acquainted with the practice 
of those arts and virtues by the assistance of which, when the hand of 
authority began to press heavily upon them, they were enabled to combat 
adversity and to defy the terrors of emigration. During the greater part of 
the seventeenth century, the Huguenots may be said to have been educating 
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themselves for adoption into other lands; for, destined as they were to be 
without a future in France, their own country was to reap but Jittle of the 
benefit of their virtues. It is, nevertheless, true that while they remained 
in France they formed, as a whole, decidedly the most effective part of the 
population. “ They were acknowledged,” says.Mr. Smiles, “ to be the best 
agriculturists, wine-growers, merchants, and manufacturers in France.” 
They prosecuted with distinguished success, on their own soll, several of 
those forms of industry in which, thanks to their example when naturalized 
in England, the latter country acquired the eminence which it still holds. 
During the seventeenth century the best paper made in Europe was made 
by the Protestant communities in Auvergne and the Angoumois, whence 
alone, almost, England and Holland were supplied. After the great French 
immigration of 1685 and the year following, England began to make not 
only its own paper but that of othercountries. This is but a single instance 
of the great industrial impulsion which England owed to the Huguenot 
settlements. But at the same time that they cultivated the mechanical 
arts the Huguenots by no means neglected the higher sort of culture. 
Their two great seminaries at Saumur and Sedan attracted a large con- 
course of students, and prepared the minds of such men as Claude, Saurin, 
Abbadie, Jurieu, and Bayle for that influence which they were destined to 
exercise in new homes and under kindlier auspices. 

The Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685 ; but the way had been gradually 
paved for the act. One by one the disabilities of the Protestants had been mul. 
tiplied, their freedom restricted, and the burden of life made heavy for them. 
Mr. Smiles relates with considerable fuiness the successive degrees in the cruel 
legislation by which they were gradually deprived of their churches, their 
schools, their pastors, their parental authority, their property, their freedom, 
and the security of their lives. These measures were all calculated with 
the keenest sagacity, and directed to the grand consummation of making as 
many persons as possible disgusted with the discomforts attached to heresy, 
and so, finally, with heresy itself. The court became possessed with the 
mania for conversion, and gave itself up to it with the best conscience in 
the world. Madame de Maintenon had a little niece whose parents were 
Protestant. One day, in the absence of the latter, she stole away the little 
girl and immured her in a convent, and when her parents remonstrated, 
justified her course in letters of truly sublime impudence. In the ceurse of 
time, after a good deal of external pressure, these people came over to the 
Church. But a trial to which the king’s future wife did not hesitate to 
subject her own relatives was, of course, not deemed too grievous for the 
great mass of the heretics. Children were legally empowered to elect 
Catholicism at seven years of age, and were taken away from their homes 
under the plea that they had pronounced in its favor. In 1683, the more 
direct method of obtaining conversions was inaugurated by the introduction 
of troops into the heretical districts. These lay chiefly in the south, in 
Languedoc, Guienne, Provence, and Dauphiny, which provinces imme- 
diately became the scene of those military executions which were known as 
dragonnades. The principle was a simple one. The regiments were de- 
spatched into the tainted region with or without an ostensible duty, and 
quartered exclusively on Huguenot households, Once established, their 
programme was to harass the family @ discretion. The story of their out- 
rages is a truly painful one to read, but it is interesting at least as a revela- 
tion of ingenuity. The system was atrocious, but it had one excellent 


excuse: it was in a great measure successful. Conversions followed | 


rapidly, so that the proselytes came to be numbered not by individuals, 
but by whole towns. Many of these conversions were mere acts of tem- 
porary expediency, with a view to obtain time for flight ; but they filled the 
purpose of quickening the zeal of those who directed the persecution and 
convincing them that heaven smiled on their undertaking. Mr. Smiles’s 
volume abounds in statistics, and the reader may peruse for himself the 
numerical history of the forced conversions. In a single populous district, 
for instance, sixty thousand persons abjured in less than a month. 

The terms of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes were horribly rigor- 
ous. The Protestant ministers alone were allowed to leave the country ; 
the rest of the faithful were to remain and recant, or be sent either to death 
or to the galleys. Even the ministers were allowed but two days for depart- 
ure, and the few remaining churches but the same length of time to stand 
undemolished. Instantly there began a vast outward wave of emigration 
in all directions—towards Germany, Holland, and England. The civil 
authorities in these three countries immediately published declarations to 
meet the occasion, making the Huguenots as welcome in their own states as 
they were obnoxious at home. One may almost say that the hospitable at- 
titude of all Protestant Europe at this moment is as affecting as the appeal- 
ing and destitute condition of the refugees. Of their fate in Germany and 
Holland we have no space to speak. It is enough to say that even as a mere 


speculation the protecting policy of these states was found amply to pay. It 
| may even be said that Huguenot industry and skill helped in no small de. 
| gree to lay the basis of the greatness of the young kingdom of Prussia. Nor 
have we space to dwell upon the condition into which France sunk, materi- 
ally, after the expulsion of the Protestants—how fertile plains became deso- 
| late and busy villages empty and factories stopped for want of hands. We 
can hardly go so far as Mr. Smiles, however, and declare that the exodus of 
| the Huguenots bequeathed to the country a total cessation of intellectual life 
land a long literary dearth. It was followed by the advent of that vast 
|group of brilliant writers of which Voltaire and Rousseau are the repre 
sentatives. In England, in spite of the ill-will of James II., who was paid 
, by France to withhold his sympathy, the Huguenots received a warm wel. 
come, and in several parts of the kingdom, especially in London and in the 
South, grew rapidly into communities of great size and weight. For three 
| years they had James IL against them, but at the end of that time they re-. 
ceived from William ILI. the strongest confirmation of their rights of settle. 
;ment and trade. Huguenot officers and men formed a considerable as well 
/asa valuable element in the army which he brought over from Holland. 
The only fighting done on his accession to the throne was done in Ireland 
jagainst the French troops sent to the assistance of James. Here the 
| Huguenots met their fellow-countrymen and overwhelmed them, and 
| here, when William’s seat was secured, they formed the nucleus of several 
| useful manufacturing communities. For a long time after their estab 
| lishment in England the refugees cherished hopes of the repeal of their 
| disabilities at home, in which case large pumbers would have made 
| their way back. As it was, indeed, small parties ventured to return 
/on the promises of security held out to them by the indefatigable agents 
of Louis XIV.; but as a general thing they found the security guar 
anteed by the state to consist of a chain round their neck or loins 
and with the other end fastened to a seat ina galley. At the time of the 
king’s death, therefore (1715), the Huguenots had become tolerably well 
absorbed in the English population. They had opened factories and built 
schools and churches, and proved themselves equally intelligent, industrious, 
economical, and skilful. In the early part of the eighteenth century the 
number of their churches in the island had become surprisingly large ; but 
it was natural that they should not hoid themselves in permanent isolation 
from their neighbors, and, accordingly, their number, after having reached a 
high figure under the influence of their piety, gradually diminishes under that 
of their growing familiarity with their neighbors. One traces through the 
remainder of the last century and the first half of the present the slowdecline 
of the various distinctive marks of the Huguenot population. Their very 
names are corrupted into forms of a thoroughly indigenous sound. I is 
surprising, however, to leara how very large a proportion of the noted men 
of England, during these latter years, claim a greater or leas degree of Hugue- 
not blood. The reader may form an idea of it by a glance at the alphabetical 
table of refugees aflixed to Mr. Smiles’s volume. 

We may add that the American publishers have furnished the volume 
with a short supplementary sketch of the Huguenots in our own country, 
from which we learn that the French Protestant element in our population, 
especially in the South, is considerably larger than it is generally supposed 
to be. But the only trace of the Huguenot character which survives, except 
| the existence of a French church service in one or two Southern cities, is 
found in certain of those French names which are so common in American 
society. 





THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF GREEOE.* 


It is not strange that Mr. Rangabé felt impelled to write this pamphlet. 
There is so little knowledge in Europe of the condition of the Greeks of 
to-day that any reasonable attempt to add to it has a “sufficient cause” to 
justify itself. The author, as a scholar and a man of affairs who has been 
prominent in the recent history of his nation, is certainly qualified to give . 
such information ; and this pamphlet, short as it is, contains much valuable 
matter nowhere else, we believe, te be found in English. It must be 
remembered in reading it that it is the plea of a patriotic Greek for his 
country, and, as such, should be taken “cum grano.” The Greeks are still, 
as of old, masters of the “ art of putting things.” They can make a given 
amount of favorable fact go as far as most men can, nor do they find more 
difficulty than the rest of us in ignoring the unfavorable fact. Any one 
who knows them at all, moreover, knows that their love of country is somie- 
times quite as strong as their love of truth. Bearing these things in mind, 
one may gain valuable information and ideas from the book. We are glad 











* ‘Greece: Her hs ge and Present Position. Republished from the French of 
Alexander Risa Rangabé, Greek Minister at Washington. With an Introductiug.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
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that it has appeared in English and on this side of the Atlantic ; the | appear that the Greeks have manifested a respectable capacity for self- 


articles on Greece in most of our American papers during the past two 


government. With an excitable people and causes of discontent in opera- 


years have shown by a tendency to vague eloquence, not to say bombast, | tion, they have maintained a fair degree of order and carried on the functions 


the want of accurate information. Let us remark that the work of translat- 
ing ought to have been better done than it is, and especially, in a book full 
of statistics, such a misprint as this, “ 182,481,825” for “1824 and 1825,” 
which is twice repeated, is unfortunate. We propose to take the occasion 
offered by this pamphlet, without depending on it altogether for facts, to 
make some remarks on the politica) condition of the Greeks. 

They have a king without an aristocracy. In the convention that 
organized the Government after the revolution of 1821-9, it was decided 
that the nation could be successfully governed only by a king. Of course, 
mutual jealousy forbade the elevation of any one of their own number to 
royalty, and so they have imported both their kings from beyond the Alps. 
The constitution declares all citizens equal in the state, and excludes all 
aristocratic rank or title. Thus there are but two recognized orders in 
society—the king and the citizens. As Otho had no children, and George 
is not yet married, it has not been actually determined what shall be the 
status of princes and princesses under the constitution, whom they may 
marry, etc. The only thing settled is that they shall be brought up in the 
Greek religion. 

They have a House of Representatives without a Senate; in other 
words, only one legislative body, and that elected by the people. There 
were at first two chambers—the higher appointed for life, the lower elected 
yearly. But in the revolution which dethroned Otho, in 1862, the popular 
dislike of the Senate under his management resulted in the abolition of the 
chamber. It can hardly be doubted that such a mutilation is an injury to 
the Government; but then an irresponsible senate, sitting for life, is almost 
always a hot-bed of jobbery. 

They have universal suffrage, but no well-defined political parties. 
In most nations, especially those living under constitutional governments, 
there are at least two parties—one radical], the other conservative, by what- 
ever names called. In Greece there are always a ministerial party and an 
opposition ; but they differ not on principles but on occasional questions of 
policy, the only permanent distinction being that one is in, the other out. 
At present there are three leading statesmen, one of whom is sure to be 
called upon to form a cabinet as soon as he succeeds in ousting the one in 
power. The points contested are matters of policy, to be sure; but neither 
¢an be said to advocate uniformly one set of principles distinct from those 
of his rivals. The financial state of Greece affords abundant opportunity 
for the construction of parties. In the whole system of the imposition and 
collection of taxes and customs there is a field for the exercise of the best 
financial knowledge and ability. A man devoting himself to this end, 
organizing a party to govern the country with the express object of paying 
off its debts and developing its resources, would deserve success, and his 
success would be the greatest benefit any statesman could bestow. on 
Greece. 

Bat, putting aside these anomalies, the important question in regard to 
the political condition of the Greeks is, Do they manifest a capacity for self- 
government? The answer, if one considers fairly certain circumstances in 
their history, will be that they do. 

It ought te be remembered, first, that they never have had the person 
of their choice as king. In 1833 they chose Prince (afterwards King) 
Leopold of Belgium; but he declined, and they took Otho of Bavaria. In 
1863 they elected unanimously Prince Alfred of England ; but he, or his 
royal mother for him, refused the crown, and Prince George of Denmark 
was given them. In both cases the first choice of the people showed good 
judgment, and they would have been better off, in all probability, if they 
had obtained it. 

Again, the Powers which secured the Greeks their national existence in 
1830 have never left them to the unrestricted development of it. They 
have more than once interfered to check insurrection in Crete ; and in 1854 
the combined English and French army of occupation in Attica prevented 
the Greeks from availing themselves of the opportunity of the Crimean war 
to take from Turkey the two provinces north of their present boundary, 
which they have always claimed as rightfully theirs. This action of the 
two powers was perfectly natural and defensible, but it was none the less 
an injury to the feelings and rights of the Greek nation. Then, too, the 
intrigues of England, France, and Russia at the court of Athens have been 
incessant, and have corrupted the political life of the nation at its centre. 
It is believed in Athens that English influence, excited against him by his 
efforts to extend the boundaries of his kingdom, was the chief cause of the 
expulsion of King Otho. 

Now, if we make due allowance for the effect of these hindrances, it will 








of government without serious interruption. They have had several revolu- 
tions, it is true ; but these last forty years have been marked by revolutions 
in various parts of the continent of Europe, no one of which was more 
honorable to the character of the people which made it than that of 1843 to 
the Greek character. The stability of government has been proved by the 
best tests—the safety of investments and the progress of material improve- 
ments. 

There are only two facts that can be urged with any fairness against 
the ability of the Greeks to manage their own national affairs—the exist- 
ence of brigandage and the non-payment of public debts. For the former 
there are certain physical reasons which amount to partial excuses. That 
they are not sufficient excuses is seen by the fact that brigandage has been 
completely put down at times. It has reappeared, as in the last few years, 
after revolutions or local disorders, in which men have committed crimes, 
to escape the punishment for which they have fled to the mountains and 
given themselves up to the life of outlaws. The mountains afford such 
facilities for defence and escape that it is very difficult, though of course 
not impossible, to hunt out brigands with soldiery, and in a population so 
sparse and scattered as that of Greece, though the peasants and villagers 
do not really favor the brigands, they are easily intimidated so as to give 
them food and keep secret their movements. The barren and mountainous 
nature of the country is the main excuse for the existence of brigandage. 
But this hindrance to putting it down has been overcome in part, and 
will be fully as the civilizing influence of a strong government comes to 
be felt through all classes of the people and in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Rangabé makes the most of these insufficient excuses for brigandage 
in his pamphlet, but the section in which he treats the subject is one of the 
least satisfactory in the book, and will give any careful reader the impres- 
sion that the real cause of the evil lies behind the alleged excuses, and is 
ignored because it cannot be explained away. That real cause we believe 
to be the enforced barbarism of centuries, not yet fully eradicated from the 
character of the people. It must show itself in such disregard of law by 
individuals, and weakness of the Government to enforce law. 

The other difficuity, that of the public finances, arises more from moral 
causes, and will be of slowercure. Not wholly from moral causes, for perhaps 
the poverty of the soil may fairly be urged as an excuse. But it is believed 
that the actual revenue exceeds in average years the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and the main cause of the failure to pay even the interest on public 
debts seems to be the dishonesty of officials and the lack of financial ability. 
Mr. Rangabé’s treatment of this subject is as unsatisfactory as that of 
the brigandage. He repeats the standard excuses that one hears every where 
in Greece, namely, that the debt was contracted by and for a much larger 
population than that now included in the kingdom, that it has passed into 
the hands of Dutch speculators, and that the Greeks never had the use of 
more than a very small fraction of it. Of these, the first only seems to us 
to have any force at all. His remark, under the head of the Department of 
Finance, that the Court of Accounts “is extremely severe, and excludes all 
possibility of misdemeanor in the management of the public moneys,” 
could hardly be regarded as anything but a good joke in Greece itself. We 
do not wish to speak too harshly of their faults in this respect, but we re- 
gard it as the greatest weakness of the Greek character and Government. 
The tenderest charity cannot let others overlook it ; the truest patriotism 
would prompt them to correct it. 

The object of Mr. Rangabé’s pamphlet does not lead him to speak at 
any length of the foreign policy of Greece. It has been by no means so 
successful as the management of internal affairs. It has not succeeded 
at all in its one great object, the extension of territory. To understand why 
this is its main object, we need only ‘o observe the arbitrary boundary as- 
signed to Greece at the settlement of its affairs by the three Powers in 1830. 
The northern boundary excluded Thessaly and Epirus, and the southern 
excluded Crete (or Candia). The inhabitants of these excluded districts 
shared in the struggle of the revolution as fully as any of the Greeks, and 
had the claims of race and religion to national unity with the new kingdom. 
Add to this that Thessaly and Crete contain better land than any except 
one or two comparatively small valleys in Greece, and there appears reason 
enough for the dissatisfaction of the Greeks with their present limits. The 
desire shown by the people of the excluded territories to join themselves to 
the kingdom of Greece is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that they are 
now under Turkish rule. 

These efforts after extension of territory have always been repressed and 
discouraged by England and France, and never actively aided by Russia. 
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The reason of the opposition of the Western Powers is clear. It is their 
policy to support the Turkish Power in Europe as long as possible, in order 
to prevent Russia from getting control of Constantinople. Free access to 
the Black Sea, free movement of trade in the Levant and through Egypt to 
the East, not to be interrupted by war with Russia, they must have. To 
secure this, and to prevent disturbance of the balance of power by the ex- 
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for admission. They see, too, that Russia has its eye fixed on Constanti- 
nople, and that there will be no chance for their Greek empire if the Czar 
gets there first. For these reasons the proposed marriage of King George 
with the Princess Olga causes some uneasiness, though as giving them a 
sovereign of their national religion for the first time it is gratifying. It is 
likely to increase the unwillingness of the Western Powers to permit any 





tension of Russia to the south-west, they must bolster up the failing power addition to the kingdom of Greece, and thus to complicate still more that 
of Turkey. It is probable that Russia has abstained from open encourage- knot of diplomacy, the “ Eastern question.” 
ment of the Greek movements from the wish not to excite the jealousy of the The feeling of the Greeks towards the United States is friendly in the 
Western Powers in behalf of this object of theirs. highest degree. Our separation from the interests and entanglements of 
There is but one other way by which this object could be secured besides the European states and our position as the representative of popular 
this one of maintaining Turkey in Europe—a way which has the recorded liberty explain this in part, but one cannot help seeing, when the Greeks 
opinions of Cobden and Guizot, not to mention others, in its favor. The speak of our country, that distance and ignorance have lent some enchant 
Turks are moving back into Asia of their own accord. They bury their ment to the view. “America! ab, that is the country where justice lives !” 
dead beyond the narrow straits, and every year the living go back whence | said an old Greek in a stage to the writer, with a sigh at the thought that it 
their ancestors came four hundred years ago. Villages once wholly Turkish lived so far from him. They remember still with the liveliest gratitude the 
have been depopulated by this movement, and in others the proportion of aid sent them from this country at the time of their great revolution, and the 
Turks has greatly decreased. Meantime, the peoples under the Turkish mere fact of being an American secures a traveller marked hospitality almost 
rule are advancing in civilization and knowledge of themselves slowly but everywhere. In the nature of the case there can be no very close relations 
perceptibly, and their kindred round them are agitating for union with! between the two countries. Our direct commerce with Greece is very 
them. Now, the second way of solving the “ Eastern question,” recognizing insignificant, and we as yet happily have no immediate interest, none other 
these facts, is simply an application of the “ principle of nationalities.” It than that of all civilized nations, in the settlement of the Eastern question. 
is to let these natural processes go on undisturbed, to let the Turks retire | The presence of Mr. Rangabé as minister of Greece at Washington will, it 
into Asia and the Empire of Turkey in Europe fall to pieces, to let the may be hoped, make us better acquainted with the character, aims, and 
now subject peoples group themselves as they will, with no interference wants of his people, in other ways as well as by the issue of this pampblet. 
from without, in the expectation that the future will show a single state or | 
a group of states occupying this important territory, independent and strong 
enough to take a place in European politics, and to keep Constantinople | 
from the exclusive control of any of the great Powers. | 
This brings us tothe grand idea—7 weydi2n idéa, as they call it, trans- | 
lating the French phrase—of the Greeks. Their dream for the future, over | 
which at times they grow pitiably sanguine, is of a Greek empire compris- 
ing what is now Turkey in Europe with the Principalities and Greece 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON HORSEBAOK.* 


ALL Americans have some knowledge of the country west of the Mis 
sissippi; a vast number of books has been written about prairies on fire, 
buffaloes, Indians, trappers, military posts, emigrant trains, mines, lynch 
_ law, Mormons, prairie dogs, and other things appertaining to life on the 


edge of American civilization. But, so far as we know, there is no book of 
itself, and having Constantinople for its capital. Through what political | travel relating to those regions which does more than add to a mass of very 
difficulties and ruinous wars the path to this darling object may lie, they gesultory information. Few men have more than the most unconnected 
seem to have no idea. The scheme has thorough possession of the Greek and unmethodical knowledge of the vast expanse of territory which lies 
mind, and if the motto, “Possunt quia posse videntur,” held good on s0 jeyond Kansas. This is necessarily so. The fluctuating waves of life on 
grand a scale, they would have their object within their grasp. Certainly | our immense frontier no one can hope to paint satisfactorily. Bit by bit he 
the absence of other sources of ability makes this one eminently necessary |can give us a momentary glimpse of them, but the general description 
in their case. It should be borne in mind, too, that the great body of the must be vague when the thing described is itself so shifting. In 1829 Kit 
population of Turkey in Europe is not Greek in race, though it is in re-| Carson was in California, and became familiar with several powerful Indian 


ligion. tribes. He might have written an account of them; but had he done so 
But for immediate efforts they have a more limited and reasonable am- | his book would have been of little value twenty years afterwards. In 1853 


bition, that Epirus, Thessaly, and Crete should be added to their territory. | he revisited California ; and when he enquired about the various nations 
This would satisfy them for the present, and with this addition of numbers which had formerly filled all the valleys, he could find not a man who 


and of fertile land they claim that they would be able to begin to pay off | knew so much of them as even their names. A man talks to us of the 


their debts, and to fill worthily the position of an independent nation. But country west of the Rocky Mountains, and while he is talking the Territory 
this would be the beginning of the dismemberment of Turkey, and no Euro- of Wyoming is established, of which neither he nor his auditors have before 


pean Power is sure enough what would come next to be willing to run the heard. Our author himself speaks of Nebraska as a Territory; but it has 
rick. The feeling of the Greeks towards the other Powers varies as they become a State of the Union since he began his journey in Jane, 1866. 


show themselves friendly or hostile to this desire for extension of territory.| As Colonel Meline says, within the memory of living men, the traveller 
The first ship that took off families from Crete last fall was an English _who intended to go West took Schenectady, in this State, for his point of 
vessel, while the French Government seemed to oppose the revolution in departure; then Chambersburg was the headquarters of emigrants ; then 
every way except by force. Then the Greek papers were extravagant in Clarksburg, in Virginia, and afterwards, in turn, Maysville and Kaskaskia, 
their praise of England’s friendship for Greece and denunciations of French and St. Louis and Independence and Leavenworth. And by this time 
treachery. But, as the winter went on, no other English vessel relieved the Leavenworth must have ceased to be in the West; probably, as we write, 
sufferers in Crete, and England refused to join the other Powers in their Denver has become an Eastern city, and day by day the Pacific railroad is 
remonstrance to the Sultan, while the policy of France was unaccountably | abolishing the marks which distinguish Western from Eastern life. 
changed to favor the revolution. The newspapers cursed their former, Colonel Meline’s volume is to be put in the same category with those 
blindness, and declared that France was their true friend, but England an books of Western travel of which every library has half a dozen. By and 
enemy to freedom everywhere. In spite of these fluctuations of feeling, it. by, perhaps, somebody will gather together the numerous scattered de- 
is clear that on general principles the English are the natural western allies scriptions of this and that period of our frontier history, and then we may 
of the Greeks; for the Greeks are pre-eminently a seafaring and trading | get a complete and intelligible view of the new country, its inhabitants, 
people. The commerce of the Levant is now in their hands, and what white and copper-colored, and its institutions. At present we must rest 
national strength they have will always be in theirnavy. Thus, the inter- | content with reports made to the Department of the Interior, the letters of 
ests of the two people are the same, while England has nothing to fear from  gpecial correspondents, and books which, except binding, are in few respects 
the commercial rivalry of so small and distant a people, but might find the different from newspaper correspondence. 
use of its ports and navy of great value. Colonel Meline set out on horseback from Fort Leavenworth, in Kansas, 
The attitude of the Greeks towards Russia is not so friendly as might | rode to the north-west into Nebraska, to the west and south into Colorado, 
be supposed from their community of religion. In fact, at present the and to the south into New Mexico. Then, by ashorter course, north-east by 


Greeks are afraid of so powerful and ambitious a friend. They fear to east, he returned to Fort Leavenworth. He gives us as he goes along the 
come into too close relations with her, lest they might suddenly find them §——- —_-__ _______— ——— —— emanate 
selves absorbed and lost in the great empire. They know that the Pan-| *“Two Thousand Miles on Horseback: Santa Fé and Back. A Sommer Tour 


: ee through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, in the Year 1366. ByJa es 
Slavonic empire of the future will not be strict in requiring purity of blood F. Meline.” New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1867. 
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usual amount of description of the usual sort. We read about the prairie 
dog, about the wonderful clearness of the mountain atmosphere, the beauty 
of the wild flowers of the plains, the buffalo, the vivid lightning, the force | 
of the winds that sweep over such vast expanses ; about the not-to-be-re- 
lated bratality and filthiness of the Indians, about the traces of emigrant 
wagons and the rapid growth of towns, about the sardine boxes and tin 
cans—once hermetically sealed—which are strewn over three-fifths of the | 
United States, and mark the westward course of empire towards the Pacific, 
about the gold mines and the national forts, and, in short, about all the 
things of the Plains about which we have heard somuch. It isa hard task 
for a traveller in this region to tell us much that is new, or indeed anything 
new. The last comer finds, to be sure, towns and cities where his prede- | 
cessor of five years before found only the ashes of camp-fires or the bones 
of men murdered by Apaches or Cheyennes. But when the towns and 
cities come to be described, it is merely saying that the circuit judge, and 
the circuit preacher, and the vigilance committee, and the hotel of the nine- 
tieth degree of longitude west from Washington have been carried forward 
to the later Central City of one hundred degrees west from Washington. 

Bat, after all, the fluctuations which it is so difficult to describe, and 
which have so much sameness, offer to each man’s eye something which 
others missed, and every new book.on the subject, amid much that is old, 
gives something fresh and interesting. The book in hand, for example, 
adds one to those numerous sayings whose Western largeness of phrase and 
idea has become a distinguishing mark of what is called American humor, 
when it tells us of a gentleman who declined to reside in Arkansas because 
he did not like a country where, if a man lay down, he was drowned, and, 
if he stood up, he was struck by lightning. Nor had we ever heard of the 
comprehensive use of the word “ outfit,” which, in the new country par- 
lance, is made to include everything earthly, from the late Confederacy to a 
pair of green spectacles, or a woman with a parasol : 


} 





“This word ‘outfit’ is on duty night and day, without relief, from the 
Missouri River to California. To cross the Plains or go to the mountains 
every one must get an outfit ; and, having outfitted, you become yourself 
an outfit. From generals it is used for particulars. The saddler who sold 
me my saddle assured me it was the best outfit he had furnished for some 
time. Bought a hat, and was told, ‘ Well, sir, I call that a good outfit.’ 
Went to the Planters’ House in Denver to get dinner. Waiter brought me 
a very poor one, and, when I complained, said, ‘ Very sorry, but can’t help 
it; grand supper here to-night, given by the citjzens to General Pope and 
staff, and that ’s the best outfit I can give you.’ 

“I showed my Smith & Wesson revolver to a native. ‘You've got a 
bully outfit there, stranger, sure.’ A train of wagons is an outfit ; a man 
on a mule is an outfit; a squadron of cavalry is an outfit; a Jersey wagon 
drawn by one horse an outfit. So is a man with a cane, or a woman with 
& parasol.” 


It was new to us also to hear that, solitary as the prairies are, the roads 
over them are almost always as full of life and activity as any highways in 
the country. “ You are scarcely ever out of sight of wagons,” Colonel 
Meline says, and when he says it he is nearly at Fort Kearney, in Western 
Nebraska. “Since leaving Leavenworth we have passed in one week six 
hundred and eighty wagons.” And again he reports, on the authority of 
the commander of Fort Kearney, that the number of wagons which passed 
that point between the fifteenth of May and the eleventh of June, 1866, was 
no less than eighty each day ; and the number of persons who went with 
them daily was one hundred and sixty—men, women, and children. Besides 
these emigrant trains there are freight trains which exceed the others in 
number of teams, though of course the number of people accompanying 
them is much smaller. We may add that we believe they have been push- 
ing the railroad at this part of the line about as fast as a team can travel, 
so that the railroad men keep their camping grounds even with those of 
the pilgrims, and that before long the wagons will be things of the past. 

We go on pleasantly with our author, who is a very companionable 
traveller, till we reach New Mexico, and here he puts off for a while the 
character of a newspaper correspondent and appears as a student of histori- 
cal remains. As a correspondent he might perhaps tell us as much as he 
does about New Mexico, the manners of its Indian inhabitants and of the 
Americans who live there for a longer or shorter time, its scenery, its 
mineral wealth, and soon. At any rate, he tells us more of these things 
than we know where to find elsewhere, and we found it all interesting 
reading. This, we take it, is new to most of our readers, though it is true 
that we have on the statute-book a law against peonage in any part of the 
United States : 








_ “The New Mexicans are essentially a pastoral people, and & poor people. 
Come and Jook at them, and you will then understand that we, in the 
United States, do not know what poverty is. At least six-eighths of them 
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are only just emerging from a state of peonage ; for peonage, like its ac- 
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cursed twin sister, slavery, dies hard. Said a man (a Virginian) to me, the 
other day : 

“* That man there is my slave ’—pointing to a tall, good-looking, elder- 
ly Mexican, with intelligent and sharp-cut features. 

“* Your slave,’ said 1; ‘ why, what do you mean ?’ 

“*T mean that I bought him and paid for him. He owed his former 
master three hundred dollars. I paid the money, and now J own him.’ 

“*But,’ said I, ‘if he chooses to walk off, and work for himself, you 
have no law to get him back.’ 

“«That’s very true,’ he replied, ‘but they don’t know any better.’ 

“ And there are thousands still held here in slavery and peonage, simply 
because they don’t know any better, or because long years of aimless and 
hopeless toil have produced an apathy and ignorance that time and freedcm 


alone can dissipate. Already there are signs of improvement, and I have 


heard of several instances of men, formerly peons, one in particular at 
Mora, who, but a few years out of bondage, have already earned competency 
and ease. With the elevation of this class, which is the great body of the 
people, will come self-respect, industry, saving, comfort, and the commerce 
that necessarily springs from the wants of a civilized people.” 

As a student of history, our author throws some light on one or two 
episodes of American history, and we hope that when New Mexico shall 
have a historiographer, he will work the vein upon which Colonel Meline 
has struck. We are sorry that he was not able to give us the documents 
of which he speaks—we take his word for their being valuable—which re- 
late to the once famous conspiracy of Aaron Burr, and which he found in 


| the New Mexican archives. As to the particular historical topic to which 


our author paid most attention, it is this: In 1806, Wilkinson, once well 
known for his connection with Burr, sent Lieutenant Montgomery Pike on 
a journey through the wilderness with orders to treat with the Indians on 
his way, to discover the head-waters of the Red River, and to bring his 
men and himself to Santa Fé. Pike—Mungo Meri Paike, the Spaniards call 
him in their reports—by mistake, his maps being good for nothing, or next 
to nothing, went into Spanish territory, and was surprised to find that the 
Governor of New Mexico treated him with a degree of hostility—courteous, 
to be sure—better befitting an enemy than a soldier of a friendly nation who 
had lost his way in the wilderness. Down to the time when he published 
his book, Pike was unable to account for the usage he received. Colonel 
Meline discovers that he was suspected, reasonably enough, of being in 
Wilkinson’s and Burr's secrets, and was therefore jealously watched. 

The other historical point to which Colonel Meline’s attention was 
directed was the question whether De Soto’s men, after burying their first 
commander in the Mississippi, did not, under the leadership of Louis de 
Moscoso, advance through Texas into the desert Llano Estacado or Staked 
Plain. His reasons for believing that his supposition—his, for he is the first 
to. make it—is the correct one seem to us sound, and it might be well if he 
would treat it at more length than the limits of an appended note will 
allow. 

We may as well add that some of Colonel Meline’s stories—that, for in- 
stance, about Fort Yuma—are rather aged, and that he is very whimsical and 
not very well advised in his remarks about Miss Nightingale and the proper 
pronunciation of Demosthenes. But he travels a little out of the record 
when he talks of those personages ; and. within the record he is an instruct- 


ive and entertaining writer, whose book will be read not without some con- 


siderable pleasure. 








Doctor Wilmer’s Love. A Question of Conscience. By Margaret Lee. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1867.)}—The question of conscience proposed for 
consideration in this volume may be thus stated : Doctor Wilmer saves from 
imprisonment, idiocy, and almost certain death, a young lady whose wicked 
stepmother wants her ward’s money. The young lady thenceforth loves 
the doctor, and he her. He puts it to his conscience whether he ought to 
ask her to marry him ; he fears that mere gratitude on her part may lead 
her to grant him what only love ought to give, or be asked to give. It 
is a rather absurdly fine-drawn case of casuistry, and one that in real life 
would probably not long trouble any man or woman of ordinary sense ; but 
it is conceivable that it might trovble some people. We should, therefore, 
have not so much fault to find with Miss Lee—or Mrs. Lee—if she had £0 
constructed her story/as to present this problem and then work it out. But 
she states the question, she names her book after it, and then she forsakes 
it. She makes the scrupulous doctor write his confession of love in a letter 
and conceal the letter in a book in a library, where Belle does not find it, 


but a scheming enemy does, It is, of course, concealed, and the doctor does 
not marry his inamorata until she has first married another man and by- 
and-by become a widow—he meanwhile having suffered much misery, not, 
as Miss Lee thinks, so much because of his nice or over-nice conscience, as 
because of his clumsiness when, taking a sensible view of the matter, he de- 
cides to reveal his passion. A conscience that hampers a man in a certain 
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course of action, while it yet does not prevent his entering upon that course, 
might be a theme for a very fine novel; but to ask us to admire the power 
of conscience as seen in a series of actions and events which really owe 
their birth not to conscience at all, but to pure stupidity, is to ask an im- 
possibility and to ask what the authoress of “ Doctor Wilmer’s Love” asks, 
The book is the materials of an ill-conceived magazine story spun out into a 
volume, and the authoress does nothing to reconcile us to the more than 
necessary diffuseness with which she details the incidents of her story by any 


skill whatever in the portraiture of character, by any force and freshness as_ know why he has not done his work well enough; we see no good reason 


a thinker, or by any especial ability as a writer merely. The moral tone of 
the novel is good, and its style is not vicious. This exhausts what praise 
can be given it. 





The Lovers’ Dictionary. A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, 
Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References, as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the Study of the 
Tender Science. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.)—This book 
pretty well—well enough, at any rate—exhausts the range of amatory 
poetry in the English language. To translated poetry, however, the com- 
piler seems to have paid too little attention. Six hundred and seventeen 
of the volume’s fine-print pages are filled with the fears and hopes and love- 
longings and other perturbations of the spirit consequent on the passion of 
love, metrically expressed ; and the rest of the book—a hundred and seventy 
odd pages—consists of copious and exact indexes. We have amused our- 
selves by looking over these latter in acursory way. “1” we discover a hun- 
dred and forty odd times; of “thous” and “yous ’—the “thous ” prepon- 
derating—-we find only sixty-four. There are forty “smiles” and a con- 
siderably greater number of “ tears ;” “ nightingales” there are one hundred 
and thirty-one. The “broken vows” and “ broken faiths” are out of all 
proportion to the “ broken hearts,” of which there seem to be no more than 
two. Of “kisses” there are sixty-two. We were not surprised to find that 
“eyes” were mentioned no less than one hundred and eighty-two times ; 
“lips”’—sweet, coral, rosy, and so forth—are mentioned thirty-eight 
times ; “teeth” but once; “hair,” under which head we include “ locks,” 








FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


CIVILIZATION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. Trans- 


THE STORY OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

mn THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION IN 

= LITTLE, BROWN & CO., | 
Boston, 

Have Just Published 
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“ tresses,” and “ringlets,” is mentioned seventy-three times; the “ neck 
six times, the “ brow” ten times, the ‘“‘ bosom " twelve,” and the “ breast” 
nineteen times; the “cheeks” forty-four times, the “ feet ’ but five times, 
the “ hand” and “ fingers” and “ finger-tips ” thirty-three times ; “ dimples " 
only twice, and the “form” but seldom. As for the poetry, it is of course 
of all sorts. There is no end to the passages that might be cited by a com 
piler having in view the object which the compiler of this work had before 
him, and he has omitted much that he might have quoted. But we do not 
why any one else should labor in the same field. It was rather a foolish task, 
at the best, that he set himself—to prepare “ A Dictionary of Compliments " 
for lovers; but in performing it he necessarily gathered together a great 


|mass of good poetry, and, as a collection of very many amatory pieces, ex 


tremely well indexed, we can recommend his book. 


It is handsomely 
printed and prettily bound. 


Horse Portraiture. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. (New York : Townsend 


_ & Adams.)—Aside from its peculiarities of style, “ Horse Portraiture” is a 


most valuable treatise. It is the work of a man who thoroughly under 
stands the breeding, training, and management of the horse, and, further 
more, it is free from the jockey slang with which works of this deseription 
are too often larded. Both the novice and the veterinary surgeon wil! de 
rive a benefit from the perusal of Mr. Simpson’s work. The one will learn 
from it all that is necessary in the careand management of the horse, while 
the other will gather original suggestions, which may be made available in 
the practice of his profession. An appendix which treats exclusively of the 
celebrated horse Deater accompanies the book, and will be found interesting 
to the many who, after the “almighty dollar,” look upon the trotting horse 
as the last and best gift of Columbia to her sons. It is unfortunate that 
the author has thrown his work into the cumbersome form of a dialogue, 
which often amusingly and oftener tediously takes a dreadfully moral turn, 
and it is a pity, too, that his style is so bad. It is a very good book, though, 
for horse-owners, in spite of its faults of manner. 


Now REapy: 


THE ENCLISH CHURCH. 
In two Scenes. Edited by Archdeacon Cuasvsis, D.D 
| Pamphlet, Svo, 75 centa. 
The New York Nation says of this pamphlet: 
“We do not know when we bave read anything with 


lated, by permission, from the French of A. Fred. The Story of My Childhood. 


Ozanam, late Professor of French Literature in the 
Faculty of Letters at Paris. By A.C. Giyn, B.A. 2 
vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


HODGSON’S REFORMERS AND MAR- 
TYRS. The Lives, Sentiments, and Sufferings of 
some of the Reformers and Martyrs before, since, 
and independent of the Lutheran Reformation. By 
Wm. Hopason. 1 vol. 12mo, fine cloth, price $2. 


ECCE DEUS HOMO; or, the Work and King- 
dom of the Christ of Scripture. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, price $1 50. 


WALDEMAR KRONE. The Story of Wal- 
demar Krone’s Youth. By H. F. Ewaxp, author of 
** The Nordby Family,” “ Johannes Falk,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the Vanish. 1 vol. 12mo, neat cloth, price 
$1 75. 


For sale by Bookeellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Br MME. J. MICHELET. 


Translated from the French by Mary FRazIER CURTIS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


“The autobiography of Madame Michelet, if the trans- 
lator ju¢ges rightly, will prove itself to be the sweetest 
picture of child-life, and the strangest that has ever been 
offered to New England readers.”—#rom the Introduc- 
tion. 

*“ Among the more pretentious books with which the 
season inundates the booksellers’ counters thie charm- 
ing little story may escape the attention it deserves. 
There is a naive grace and sympathetic candor about the 
French memoirs which make the record of family life 
singularly attractive. In the story of her childhood, the 


| wite of the celebrated French historian gives us a vivid 


picture of her early home in the south of France, and the 
remarkable experiences of her father at St. Domingo. 
The local descriptions in this pleasant book are very 
graphic and graceful, the household life full of color, and 
all the experiences of a French girl of good parentage in 
a picturesque though provincial region, from infancy to 
her first communion, and so on to ripe maidenhood, are 
narrated with frank and animated relish.’’—N. ¥. Zimes. 


** As charming and as sad a narrative of a child's life as 
ever was written. . « The translation is admirably 
well done into good but not foo-Fnglish English, retain 
ing not French idioms, but a certain delicate foreign 
flavor that isin keeping with the essentially foreign at- 
mosphere of the story.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


** We have read this volume with an interest which we 
could scarcely have supposed would be excited by an 
mere relation of the incidents and ex ences of child- 
h We can heartily recommend it as equally well 
adapted to the perusal of old and young alike."’— Boston 
Courier. 


“The hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the 
struggles and disappointments, and aj] the varied ex- 

eriences that fill up the early years of a life, are sketched 
n a way that never fails to reveal a strong imagination 
and a most graphic power of description.”— Boston Jour- 
nai 
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more pleasure than the Comedy of Convocation, which is 
the title alike of the fifteenth article in the Catholic 
World, and of an English pamphlet which the Catholic 
Publication House is about to reprint. The article is 
wholly composed of extracts from the pamphlet, which, 
for ite wit and fun and acuteness, is really admirable. 
We heartily recommend all our readers, of whatever 
shade of religious belief, to give themselves the pleasure 
of reading it, and we advise the Catholic Publication 
Honse to print a very age edition of it. The work ia 
said to be from the pen of Father Newman, and is every 
way worthy of the impated authorship.” 





THE INNER LIFE OF THE VERY REV. 
FATHER LACORDAIRE, O.S.D. 
Translated from the French of the Rev. Father Coca 
ARNE. $: 

* This deeply interesting work is a full and thoughifn) 
study of the life and character of the great Dominican of 
the Nineteenth Century. Those who wish to appreciate 
fully the strange phenomenon of the existence in modern 
France of a monk whose whole genius was purely and 
essentially that of the middle ages, can find ample scope 
for doing so in the charmingly written pages of Pére Coch 
arne.”’—New York Times. 


REASON AND REVELATIONS. 
Being Advent Lectures delivered by the Rev. Tuomas 8, 
PREsTON, in St. Ann’s Church. 1 vol. 12mo, $i 50. 
THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 


By Count MontacemBernt, 5 vols. Sv0, $25. 





*,* Orders from the Trade solicited. 

Classified Catalogues of American and English Catholic 
Books sent free on application. 

Address 


The Catholic Publication Society, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 anv 445 Broapway, New Yors, 
Will Publish on the 8th of January, 
THE MILITARY HISTORY 


or 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, 
FROM APRIL, 1861, TO APRIL, 1865. 


Br ADAM BADEAU, 
Colone! and Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief, Brevet 
Brigadier-General United States Army. 


Volume I., with Portrait and numerous Mapes, 580 
pages, price $4. 





ON THE 11TH oF JANUARY, 
NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By LOUISA MUHLBACH,. 
TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS JORDAN. 


1 vol. 8vo, illustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $1. 





“In this novel the author unrolls before us the great 
rising of the Germans against Napoleon, and depicts 
with masterly skill the most stirring events and episodes 
of the great year 1813. Old General Bliicher, the im- 
petuous youth of seventy, around whom the noblest 
spirits of the fatherland rallied with so much enthusi- 
asm and devotion, and on whom princes and soldiers, 
with one accord, conferred the immortal title of * Mar- 
shal Forward,’ is the leading hero of the work. The 
author communicates to us about this remarkable man 
many facts not to be found in the histories of the times, 
and well calculated to excite our interest in, and admira- 
tion for, this wild and dashing, yet exceedingly kind, 
amiable, and noble-hearted captain. Scharnhorst, the 
origina) organizer of the Prussian Landwehr ; Litzow, 
the daring raider ; Theodore Korner, the inspired Tyrtens 
of the war; Hardenburg; Frederick William UL. ; York, 
who struck the first blow against Napoleon; Eleonora 
Prohaska, the heroic girl who fought under Liitzow, and 
many other prominent characters of the times, are grouped 
round Blicher with that dramatic power for which Louisa 
Mihlbach is noted.”’ 





On THE 11TH oF JANUARY, 
A SUCCESTIVE COMMENTARY ON 
ST. LUKE. 
By Rev. W. H. Van Doren, of Chicago. 
2 volumes crown 8vo, containing twelve hundred pages, 
price $3 50. 


These volumes have received the warmest commenda- 
tions from clergymen of every denomination in England, 
where they have only recently appeared. They are now 
pubished for the first time in this country. 





ON THE 18TH OF JANUARY, 


COUNT MIRABEAU: 
An Historica) Tale. 
By Turopore Munpr. Translated by Tuergse J. Rap- 
FORD. 
1 volume 8vo, with illustrations, paper covers, $1 50; 
cloth, $2. 


His Historical Romances are much admired for their 
lished style and solid learning. They are Historical 
omances in the best sense of the word. Thirty years of 
historical researches qualified him for his task. 
Upwards of 20,000 copies of this work were sold in Ger- 
many shortly after its publication, 


ON THE WisT oF JANUARY, 


A STORMY LIFE: 
An Historical Romance, 
By Lady Gronerana FvLierton, Author of * Too Strange 
not to be True,” * Lady Bird,” etc. 
1 volume Svo, with illustrations, paper covers, $1 50; 


cloth, $2. 
The subject of this story is the beautiful Margaret of 
Anjou. “ From her birth, she entered upon this extraor- 


dinary blending of the most brilliant circumstances with | 
the most calamitous events, which attended her through | 


life, checkering her existence with alternate bursts of 
sanshine and long, dreary watches of deepest midnight, 
until death and the grave put their final shadows around 
her tempest-tossed body, opening a prospect of endless 
light to her soaring spirit.” 


The Nation. 
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The Agathynian Club 
Respectfully announces that it has just iseued, as its 
second publication, a translation, by Jno. LaANGLey, of 
the *De Rerum Inventoribus of Polydore Virgil, with an 
account of the Author and his Works, by Dr. Witi1am A. 
HammonpD.” One hundred and twenty copies only have 
been printed. 

The book is elegantly printed on thick toned and laid 
paper by the Agathynian Press, and consists of 279 Svo 
pages, with new head and tail pieces. A few copies re- 
main for sale. Price, $5 in paper; $6 in extra cloth, 
bevelled edges, top edge gilt. 


Intending subscribers should address 


B. W. BOND, Actuary, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


Now Reapy: 


PATHOLOCICAL ANATOMY OF THE 
FEMALE SEXUAL ORCANS. 
By Pror. JULIUS KLOB, or Vienna. 


Translated by Dre. KAMMERER and Dawson. 








1st volume, containing the Diseases of the Uterue, extra 
cloth, price $3 50. 





MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


PuBLIsSHED Tuts Day. 





1. A Journey in Brazil. 


By Professor and Mrs. Acassiz, 1 vol.8vo. With Eight 
fall-page Illustrations, and numerous smaller ones, 
from Photographs and Sketches. Carefully printed, 
bound in morocco cloth, price $5. 

The scientific reanlts of the Brazilian Expedition of 
Professor and Mrs. Agassiz are not fully given in the 
present volume, which is of a popular character, present- 
ing only such results and details of the scientific observa- 
tions as were necessary to explain and connect the narra- 
tive and descriptive portions of the volume, which will 
be found exceedingly fresh, graphic, and picturesque. 

The new and rich field of observation, the unusual 
qualifications of the observers, the thrilling adventures 
they experienced, the attractive style in which the story 
is told, and the numerous illustrations, combine to ren- 
der this one of the most valuable and attractive volumes 
of travel ever published. 


ll. The Antiquary. 1 vol. 
The Monastery. 1 vol. 
Two more volumes of the elegant and cheap Illustrated 
Library Edition of the Waver.tey Novets. Ten volames 


are now issued. The complete set will contain twenty- 
five. Price $1 50 a volume. 


*,* For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, AND 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. It makes a 
work of about one hundred large pages, containing full 
descriptions of the choicest Flowers and Vegetables 
grown, with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, 
etc. It is beautifully illustrated with more than one hun- 
dred fine wood engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful colored plate of Flowers. Well printed 
on the finest paper, and one of the most beautiful as well 
| as the most instructive work of the kind published. 

| *,* Sent to all who apply by mail, post-paid, for Ten 
' Cents, which is not half the cost. 

| 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 











READ AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


THE NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
The Second Number now ready. 

THE AMERICAN ATHENAUM. 
Devoted to the Progressive and Asthetic Sciences. 
Amongst the Contents of the First and Second Num- 

bers are: 
The True Spirit of Progress. 
French Progressive Philosophy. 
No International Copyright. 
Negro Folk-Lore. 





The Slow Growth of Human Advancement, 

The Useful, the Virtuous, the Just. 

The reas of Culture. 

Boundaries of Religion and Fable. ’ 
And many other valuable articles, each worth a year’s 

subscription. 

Terms: $5 a year. Specimen numbers 10 cents. 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 


THE AMERICAN ATHENAUM, 
63 William Strect, New York. 


BIB. 
GOD AND MAN BY THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 
1 vol. 16mo, pp. 216, price $1 50. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORC ? 
1 vol. square 16mo, pp. 72, price 75 cents. 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE. 
From the Latin of EmanveL SwEDENBORG. 1 vol. 32mo, 
pp. 132, price $1. 
*,* Ask for the ‘Gem Edition.” 








Aso, Turtrp Eprrion 


DEUS HOMO (Cod-Man). 
By Professor Parsons, of eerie 1 vo). crown 8vo, 
pp. 455, price $2 50. 


Tuirvp EpITIon,. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE COSPELS. 
1 vol. 16mo, pp. 110, price $1 25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
E. B. MYERS & CHANDLER, PuBuisuers, Chicago. 








NOW READY, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE NEW ECLECTIC, 
Containing the Choicest Articles from all the Reviews 
and Magazines of the day: 


ENGLISH, 
CONTINENTAL, 
AND AMERICAN, 


on matters Political, Social, Religious, Scientific, etc. 


BRILLIANT, VIGOROUS, HIGH-TONED, ENTERTAINING, 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


The opening chapters of a New Novet, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, to be continued. 
Reviews of the most important new publications— 
A MISCELLANY OF NOTES— 
LITERARY, 
ARTISTIC, 
HUMORODS, ete. 


Subscription price, $4 per annum, for over 1,500 pages 
of valuable standard reading, and handsome typography. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


LAWRENCE nia Bator 
FRIDCE MURDOCH, Proprietors. 


For Sale by the American News Company and News- 
agents generally. 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of a CHOICE COLLECTION of RARE, 
CURIOUS, and VALUABLE BOOKS, in various lan- 
ages and de ents of literature. Sent gratis to any 
address on application to the publishers—Gzo. P. Puitzs 
& Co., 172 Fulton St., N. Y. 


TO PARENTS AND CUARDIANS. 


An English University man, of established reputation 
as a Classical Scholar, College Tutor, and Author, desires 
to obtain as pupils two or three youths of talent and am- 
bition, willing to undergo a course of training that may 
fit them to win Scholarships and Prizes at Oxford (Eng.) 
sufficient to defray their expenses there. Many young 
men of ee limited means were so trained by him 
formerly in England with complete success, and are now 
either Fellows of their Coll or Rectors of Parishes ; 
and he does not see why he should not succeed equally 
well with American pupils if they will only submit im- 
plicitly to his instruction and dance. Many of the 








most eminent clergy of New York will endorse his Eng- 
lish testimonials as to his success as a University Honor 
Tator. Address * D.C. L.,”’ box 419, P. O., Brooklyn. 
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THE WRITINCS OF SWEDENBORC, 


In EneuisH, Latin, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 





Also, a full Assortment of 


COLLATERAL WORKS, 


By English and American Authors, 





MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEINC. 
By CHAUNCEY GILES. 
An elegant 12mo, price $1 25. 
The Nation says: ‘It may fail to convince one who is 
not convinced already, but it cannot fail to interest any | 
person who has ever thought upon these strange, intoxi- 


cating themes.”’ 





Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, Room | 
20, Cooper Union, New York. } 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 
*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y.. | 
Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thon- | 
sand or single—English or American—for public libraries | 
or individuals, on the most favorable terms, according to 
the quantity ordered. 





PRIVATE TUITION—LECTURES FOR 
SCHOOLS-LITERARY ASSISTANCE. 


KE, R. Humphreys, LL D., etc., recently for six years 
Principal of the CoLLEGIATE ScHooL, Boston, author of 
**Manuals of Greek and Latin Composition,’ ‘** Moral 
Philosophy,” ‘“*Civil Law,’ ** Political Science,” * An | 
Edition of Livy,” and other works, continues to read 
with private pupils, ladies and gentlemen, in Classics, 
English Literature, etc. 

He also delivers Courses of Lectures in Schools on 
Philology, History, Ancient and Moderu Literature, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy; and he is prepared to assist 
either authors or publishers in revising MSS. and proofs 
noes mngee | Kterary experience as we!) as ancient and 
modern scholarship. | 

Amongst many other eminent scholars in New York, 
he is permitted to refer freely to the Rev. Dr. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College, Professor H. Drisler, Rev. 
A. H. Vinton, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Houghton. 

Monroe Street, Brooklyn. 


WANTED, ACENTS, $7 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, mate and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- | 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1.000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours Itmakes 
the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming oft worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and | 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. i 


THE CHRONICLE: 


A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a | 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- | 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
echolars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- | 
porary literature. | 
Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 25 for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 


! 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 


*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 














L. W. SCHMIDT, toe 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, | 
24 BARCLAY STREET, NEw York, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicais. | 


Foreign works noticed in Tak Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


CIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT | 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, | 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


ISSUED BY | 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yorx. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


39 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
® BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Is secure beyond question, having 
Cash Assets ---------- $5,000,000 
(Being three times larger than that acenmulated by any 


other company in the same time.) 


WHICH IS YEARLY AUGMENTED BY ITS 


‘Annual Cash Income - - - - $3,000,000 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New YORK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wa. Sr., 


~ 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, | 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of * Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for | 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus | 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten | 
Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Wrypotset S8r., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
DAVID c. FRANCIS 
(ForMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


506 BROADWAY (vp stars). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time | 
to time, and wii] be forwarded free to any address, 

Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 

Binding executed ip any style. | 





(Rapidly increasing, and exceeding that of any other 
Company organized within the last twenty yeare.) 
ITS PROCRESS !S UNPARALLELED. 
Sum AssURED DURING ITs E1rautu Year $35, 41 


(Exceeding the combined business of rour other compa 
nies that were organized about the same tim: 


THE EXTENT OF ITS BUSINESS MAY BE SEEN BY 


NUMBER OF POLICIES ISSUED IN ONE YEAR, 8.4% 

Its Policies average the largest of any American Com 
pany. It is so declared by the N.Y. Insurance Depart 
ment, 


Its Annual Cash Dividends on Policies One Year in force 


OVER THIRTY-ONE PER CENT. 
On Policies Six Years in force 
OVER FORTY PER CENT. 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID, 


It issues all desirable Non-forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life from $250 to £25,000 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS 
DIVIDEND FEB. 1, 1867. CASH VALUE, $600.00 
All persons securing Policies previous to the Next 

DivipENp, February 1, 1868, will benefit in full by that 

Dividend 


It is the most succeseful and, for its veara, the largest 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the worid. 

The Society offers other advantages of a special char 
acter because al. its policies are comparatiyc!y New. It 
is therefore carrying very few IMPAIRED Risks. Its per 
centage of Loss to amount aT RIsk is 


LESS THAN ANY OLDER COMPANY. 


Its percentage of total * Out-go to “Cash Premium 
Receipts * is less than any other Company whateo over 
*,* To secure a Policy in the EguitaBLe apply at the 
office, 92 Broadway, N. Y., or to any of the Society's 
agents throughout the United States. 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary 


THE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE 


F. S. WINSTON, [’ResrpeEnrt. 


CASH ASSETS 
(invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United Statee 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 
Isenes every approved description of Life and Endow 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 


| either in payment of premiums or to purchase additiona! 


Insurance, at the option of the assured. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, } 
> Secretaries 
JOHN M. STUART, } 











40 The Nation. 





NT 


i Jan. 9, 1868 





20th Dividend. 


COLUMBIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
161 BROADWAY. 


. THE NEW SYSTEM, 


| THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 


FIRE 





The Boarp or Directors have declared a Dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payable at their office on 
and after January 2, 1568. | 





$300,000 00) 
91,176 S6_ Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. S. Senator), New York City. 
Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 
1,17 , 
$391, 6 66 Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New 


Cash Capital, 
Surplus, Jan. |, 1868, - 
Capital and Surplus, 


DIRECTORS. 





York City. 
ALFRED DOUGLAS, President. | Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. | 
Joun B. Arntnaur, Secretary. Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 
Ep. R. SaTTerR.ez, Asst. Secretary. Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor N. Y. Express), Staten 
‘ 7 Island. 
NIAGARA | Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
| City), Yonkers. 
FIRE INSURARNCE co. hion. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
| A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. City. 
iT. 8. . M.D. (Au be be be oo 
CA8H CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 | * reg een EF en Pete 


300,000 | B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
| CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


Surpius, JuLy 1, 1866, 


Losees equitably adjusted and promptly paid. Peekskill. 
CHARTERED .1850. EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 


} 
| 
Cash Dividen?s paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
| 


JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
JONATHAN D. STRELRE, President. | Island. 
| J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. City. 

aS a. | sas, CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. ¥. State Teacher), | 

Cheney Brothers’ Silks. Brooklyn, 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. tate Normal School), 

Pi Syracuse. 
ALL KINDS OF HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 

CS Ses quceell L. SULKLEY (he 
G ; weon, Bulkley & Co.), N 

SEWING SILK, ee or : wna staating ede 2: 


| 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, | JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 


“ City. 
FIRS CROARRINES VOR SE MIXTURE | EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
CASSIMERES. melt - 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED; | 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, | wo. eae (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 


SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 


BELT RIBBONS. GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 


Atts.), New York City. 
. i | GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Silks for Special Purposes to Order. | Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 

4 Otis Street, Boston. 

LEONARD BAKER & CO., 

210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICE, CHASE & CO., 


10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
T. S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
: Mer rene | H. A. HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
MARVIN & CO’S Bc 
L J 4 4 x y | re N 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER | BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


_— General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


eral Agents, 238 Washington Strect. Boston, Mass. 


| J. i armenian General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 


A. D, JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


| LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn. 


| FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


R. 8S. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y¥. 


JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 <5 CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
e, N. H. 





§ 265 Broadway, New York. 
) 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ES A 


Frincipal Warehouses : 





Y 


Pin. 





Reprinted from Tuk Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, (Additional names in next advertisement.) 

lis aan iy the whole Swonty-Sve, there is, perhaps, The Company has now completed its new 

none which does not contribute something to the reader's 

information, give him a new ‘dea, or wake up an old one.” FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
~ Boston Commonwealth. Price $1 50. | Send or call for circulars. 





GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. | 


" BARER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
»,' American, -rm Homeopathio 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 





BROMA, 
FL Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
“Fa teu tho P Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
| pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, §c. 


TS Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
| Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
| and persons in health, allay rather thar juce 

nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
| or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
| physicians. 


| For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenne A, corner 
| of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsbargh. 


| 

} _ " — 
VOSE'S PIANOS. 

| THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 











| The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
| of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent judges, to be 
EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 
given to thousands of residents 
throughont the country; also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practice 
of years, and 
HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
b those using them. They are the CHEAPEST Fmst- 


References can be 


CLASS PIANOS IN THE MARKET. 
WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 


WaRrEROoMS: 701 Broapway, New York. 


| J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 
OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


alii 


| STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 





4 


| STEINWAY & SONS 


| Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
| awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 

this medal being distinctly classified firet over ail other 
| American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Parts, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Meda! for American Pianos 

has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
| the Jury of the International Exposition. 
| First on the list in Class X. 





MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
GeoreEs KASTNER, ] 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 
F. A. GEVAERT, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 


Repruted Tour Tae NNrrione Legpoldtee Hole Bab. 


embers 
of the 
International Jury. 








lishers.—‘‘ All are good, and several are of quite unique 
merit."'— Atlantic Monthly. Price $1 50. 








ts 


